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A 5-ton G. V. hauling a locomotive cylinder casting, weighing 9,830 pounds. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc., Fort: Wayne, Ind., July 6, 1916. 
No. 612 Otis Buitiding, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen:—Your favor of the 5th instant, inquiring about our experience with the 5-ton 
General Vehicle Truck which we purchased of you about four years ago, is received. The serv- 


ice the truck has given-us has been entirely satisfactory. It has been in daily use during the period. 


named and is still in exccllent.condttion. Briefly,we could not get along without tt. 
Yours respectfully, 


(Sed.) C. T. STRAWBRIDGE, 
Vice- President 


Catalogue 104 on request. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO — BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. See sony in open — are invited 
to ee 


© General Office and Factory: Long Island City, N. Y. 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


FAST DAILY FREIGHT SERVICE 
Daily Through Merchandise Cars for Less Than Carload Shipments via 
“<CLINCHFIELD ROUTE” 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) (Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 
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Chicago 
ite & O. Freight Depot, 401 West Van Buren St.).......... Johnson City, Tenn 3rd Morning 
cago 
(Chicago Junction Ry. Freight Depot, Central Manufacturing 
District) Cincinnati (for reloading 
to Southern points via 
oe Oe SS eres 2nd Morning 
Chicago 
(Archer and Lime Streets; Big Four Railway, South Water 
Street Depot) Hamlet, N. C 5th Morning 
Chicago 
(Archer and Lime Streets; Big Four Railway, South Water 
Street Depot) Spartanburg, S. C 3rd Morning 
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Jacksonville, Fla 4th Morning 
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Johnson City, Tenn 2nd Morning 
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C. & O. Ry.) BAI Ris eae 2nd Morning 


Bluefield, W. Va. ; 
(N. & W. Freight Depot) Johnson City, Tenn 2nd Morning 


Less than carload shipments destined to points beyond the “break bulk” point will go forward on 
same day as arrival at “break bulk” points. 


For Prompt, Reliable, and Uniform Service Ship via the 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic ques- 
tions of interest to shippers. 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent, * J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 


J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President, Johnson City, Tenn. 
As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Road Graders for Pershing 


, fa ji fam 





Loading the Big Machines 


Pershing needed road-graders—immediately, if not before. 
The highway between his base of supplies in the United 
States and the front “somewhere in Mexico’ required 
immediate repairs. 














4 Af «3 eS felt CO le 


The emergency called for special service. Wells Fargo was asked to t 
tackle the job. ‘ 
In the shortest possible time the six big machines were loaded in end- F 


door express cars, and rushed to the border on fast passenger trains. | 


Do you realize how helpful Wells Fargo can be in an emergency—to you, 1 
for instance? More than once it has saved the day. ‘The next time you h 
need speedy, responsible, special service call the nearest Wells Fargo 
office. You can rely on getting personal attention. 








E 
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It Goes Well If It Goes Wells Fargo | ’ 
a 
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A COURSE OF TRAFFIC LESSONS 


Tue TRaFFic WorLD takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that it has completed an arrangement with 
Grover G. Huebner, assistant professor of trans- 
portation and commerce at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for a course of fifty-two lessons in traffic. 
They will be published in THe Trarric Wor LD, 
one every two weeks, covering a period of two 
years, beginning with the first issue of 1917. 


Probably no better man could have been obtained 
to write such a course. Grover G. Huebner, Ph. D., 
has conducted courses in transportation and com- 
merce at the Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, for nine years 
—1907-1908 to 1915-1916—and is at present assist- 
ant professor of transportation and cominerce at 
that institution. He also conducted several! courses 
at Columbia University, extension department, 
1914-1915 and 1915-1916. In the years 1912-1913 
he acted as special statistician on traffic and tolls 
for the Isthmian Canal Commission. He is the 
author of “Agricultural Commerce, the Organiza- 
tion of American Commerce and Agricultural Com- 
modities.” He is the joint author with Professor 
Emory R. Johnson of “Railroad Traffic and Rates,” 
“Export Shipping” and “History of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce.” In the case of the last-named 
book Drs. T. W. Van Metre and D. S. Hanchett 
were joint authors. Dr. Huebner is at present 


preparing a volume on “Merchant Marine and 
Ocean Commerce,” jointly with Professor Johnson. 
He has also written numerous articles and deliv- 
ered papers on various phases of transportation. 
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He writes interestingly and understandingly, with 
broadness of vision and out of the fullness of 
knowledge, and at the same time his methods are 
thoroughly pedagogical. 

The course is being written especially for this 
magazine and will be published with a view pri- 
marily to interesting and instructing men who are 
employed in railroad offices or the shipping rooms 
of industrial establishments and who, through their 
work, have been led to see its possibilities and their 
need of instruction and preparation for its higher 
places, as well as to wish, perhaps, to make them- 
selves more efficient in their present employment. 
There is no question but that the need for well- 
equipped men in traffic work is growing and that 
those who prepare themselves properly are the ones 
who will be chosen for the better places and who 
will be worth more money to their employers. 
Traffic, while a complicated and a practical calling, 
lends itself to instruction better than many other 
businesses, and there is no reason why a man who 
intends to make traffic his work cannot help him- 
self along by such methods as the one we propose. 


Right here, however, we may say that the course 
we offer is not put forward as an entirely adequate 
substitute for a good and more complete course in 
traffic such as may be had by correspondence or 
in resident class, but there are many young men 
who have not the time or the money for such a 
course or to whom, for some other reason, a more 
extended course would not appeal, and it has been 
our thought that to these we might offer something 
of great value and of which, considering the other 
things obtained through subscription for this maga- 
zine, the cost would be merely nominal. The sub- 
scriber will not only get the current news and 
developments in traffic with which every man who 
is making or who intends to make traffic his busi- 
ness should keep in touch, but he will have the 
advantage of our legal department and our “Help 
for the Traffic Man” department, through which 
he may get answers to questions, both legal and 
practical, which arise to bother him. With this 
course of lessons, then, we offer a medium by which 
one is not only kept thoroughly informed as to all 
the decisions, rulings and events which he must 
know if he is to perform properly his everyday 
duties, but through which he may become in- 
formed, or better informed, as the case may be, of 
the great underlying facts and principles—the rea- 
sons for things—lacking understanding of which 
he cannot do efficient work, and certainly cannot 
rise to great heights. 

And we may add that the value of the course of 
lessons we propose to publish is not confined to 
beginners. It will give this magazine much added 
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value to many who may be said to have obtained 
a fair start on the path of traffic. Many of these, 
through the school of hard knocks only, have 
obtained the knowledge they have without much 
or any groundwork of preparation, and the en- 
vironment in which they have worked or their 
habits of mind may have been such as to preclude 
a study that is necessary for entirely efficient work. 
They perform many of their tasks mechanically, 
without knowing why they should be performed 
in such fashion. They have merely been told to 
do it that way. In many cases even their superiors 
are lacking in fundamental knowledge, though 
they are competent to buy and sell transportation. 
But the traffic man, if he is to realize the fullness 
of his opportunity, cannot remain a mere clerk or 
salesman. His place, because of the constant 
multiplication of problems to be settled and the 
great number of regulating agencies, is stead'’s 
growing more important. The successful traffic 
man is a thinker and a man of affairs. He appears 
before Congressional committees and before state 
and federal commissions. He must know whereof 
he speaks. He must know principles as well as 
facts, history as well as present conditions. He 
must get these things somewhere. We are offering 
him the opportunity. 


To the employer who ships or receives any 
amount of freight, whose traffic matters are looked 
after by a man with little experience or knowledge 
in traffic and who, perhaps, does not realize his 
need of information or who, perchance, has not the 
money to pay for it, we would say that his invest- 
ment for this employe in a subscription for this 
magazine, including the Huebner course of lessons, 
could not fail to show returns in increased eff- 
ciency of the employe and in actual money saved 
in methods of packing, trucking or shipping 
freight. 

The course opens with three introductory les- 
sons, one on the present railway system and two 
on the volume and characteristics of freight traffic. 
The subjects of the other lessons are as follows: 
The Rate-Making Organization of the Railroad; 
Freight Traffic Associations; Principles of Rate 
Making—Competitive Influences; Principles of 
Rate Making—Rate Bases; Principles of Freight 
Classifications ; The Official Classification (two les- 
sons); The Western Classification; The Southern 
Classification; The Publication of Tariffs; Local 
Tariffs; Interline Tariffs; Agency Tariffs; Freight 
Shipping Papers (two lessons); Rates in Eastern 
Territory (two lessons); Eastern Port Differ- 
entials; Rates in Southern Territory (two lessons) ; 
Rates in Western Territory (two lessons); rates 
in Southwestern Territory; Transcontinental 
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Rates ; Panama Canal and Railroad Rates; Through 
and Combined Rail-Ocean Rates; The Interchange 
of Cars; Car Service at.d Demurrage (two lessons) ; 
Terminal and Special Service Charges and Privi- 
leges; Industrial Railroads and Tap Lines; Ship- 
pers’.Cars and Private Car Lines; Fast Freight 
Lines; Time and Preference Freight Service; 
Freight Claims (two lessons); Freight Routing 
(two lessons); Methods of Developing Freight 
Traffic (two lessons); The Interstate Commerce 
Act (two lessons) ; Powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Commission Procedure; Rate 
Theories of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
State Commission Regulation; Regulation by 
State Statutes; Regulation by the Courts—Court 
Review; Regulation by the Courts—Continued. 

The lessons are clear and understandable in lan- 
guage and are profusely illustrated by maps and 
charts. They will be indexed in THe TrarFic 
WoRLD’s semi-annual index with the same care 
and completeness that is used with other subjects, 
thus adding to the value of the course. 


STATE COMMISSIONERS AND FEDERAL 
CONTROL 


The call for the twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners, to be held in Washington next month, 
if it does not actually line up the members of state 
commissions against exclusive federal regulation 
of railroads, at least assumes that these commis- 
sioners are opposed to a change in the present 
system of dual control. “Those who are advocat- 
ing the centralization of regulation in the agen- 
cies of the federal government,” it says, in speak- 
ing of the investigation to be held by the New- 
lands committee, “will have their views fully and 
ably presented to the committee by the powerful 
and well-organized influences that are behind this 
movement. Those of our membership who believe 
in joint federal and state regulation of railroads 
should discharge their grave responsibilities by 
presenting to the committee all the facts showing 
the good work which has already been done by 
the federal and state commissions, should unite to 
defeat any vicious or unwise legislation which may 
be proposed, and should aid in the promotion of 
any proposed legislation which is likely to make 
such regulation more efficient, and should cor- 
dially co-operate with the committee and with the 
Congress for the promotion of the welfare of the 
country.” 

Perhaps it is natural that the state commission- 
ers should oppose any plan to do away with them- 


selves or to take from them any power or dignity 
(Continued on page 820) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Public Interest in Passenger Meet- 
ing.—Fifteen or twenty years ago the 
meeting in Washington or any other 
city of the higher passenger officers 
of the railroads of the country, such 
as took place this week, would have 
been regarded as an event of national 
importance. Some of the newspaper 
correspondents did make more in- 
quiries about it than they did about 
the “informal conference” concerning 

the now suspended transcontinental freight rates. But for 
the most part the public interest in the gathering of the 
passenger men was testified to only by the presence of 
a score or more of advertising agents. They came to 
solicit the advertisements which will be placed soon for 
next summer’s tourist travel. But not one of the men 
who contribute the hundreds of millions for the trans- 
portation of freight was present, either in person or by 
attorney. Had a fifth as many railroad freight traffic 
men gathered in Washington, after public announcement 
of their coming, the shippers of freight would have been 
here, in person, by attorney, and by special agent to learn 
what was going on. The public pays the passenger fares, 
even as it pays the freight bills, but it is not interested 
in them enough or in such way as to be represented by 
attorneys and agents. Of course, this is due in part to 
the difficulty of crystallizing sentiment on this subject, 
but passenger fares are regarded as relatively unimpor- 
tant anyhow. About fifteen years ago the late J. J. Hill 
made Theodore Burton, then chairman of the House com- 
mittee on rivers and harbors, and the other members of 
that committee gasp by saying that if he had his way, he 
would never run a single passenger train. A few days 
before the meeting of the passenger traffic officials, a big 
passenger fare complaint was argued before the Commis- 
sion. By a horde of lawyers? Not at all. Two men, one 
on each side, discussed the matter. Aside from those 
who had to listen, not one person attended the discussion. 


Exclusive Federal Regulation.—Psychologically this is 
probably not a good time to urge Congress to put the 
whole of railroad regulation under the control of the 
Commission. At least, so some of those who have been 
thinking on the subject are beginning to conclude. It is 
a fact that a decision by the Commission under which 
there is a great spread between interstate and state rates 
is followed by an increase of rates for somebody. The 
Commission has not, at least for a long time, condemned 
any interstate rates as being higher than they should be 
when they came into comparison with state-made rates. 
That fact gives opponents of centralized control the op- 
portunity to say that federal regulation at present means 
higher rates. Thus far the Commission has not found 
a single state rate fit to be made the measure of inter- 
state charges. It complimented the Nebraska commission 
on the work the latter did in making up a scale of rates— 
but it condemned them just the same. It looked upon 
the Illinois passenger fare law and found it bad. It 
is feared that this uniformity of decisions against state 
commission work will have a deterrent effect on congress- 
men, senators and representatives, who might otherwise 
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be inclined to vote to give the federal body exclusive con- 
trol. It might even, it is suggested, cause men like Cum- 
mins, La Follette and Borah to support some bill pro- 
viding for a review of Commission decisions striking down 
state rates. 


Tank Car Regulations.—Even if the Supreme Court sus- 
tains the Commission’s decision in che oil tank car case, 
the Commission is likely to be constrained to make a 
searching investigation of allegations that the “safety first” 
rules adopted by it enable inferior tank cars owned by 
the railroads to be rated as high as much newer and 
supposedly better cars owned by refiners. Such a charge 
was made at the annual convention of the National Pe- 
troleum Association a short time ago by John McE. Ames, 
president of the Kanotex Refining Company and formerly 
vice-president of the American Car and Foundry Company. 
He exhibited photographs of an exceedingly old-looking 
railroad-owned tank car, which, he said, is rated as high 
as Sapulpa Refining Company tank No. 142, built in the 
latter part of 1915. Mr. Ames indirectly advocated gov- 
ernment ownership of tank cars by saying that Senator 
Owen would do a great work for the country if he would 


include in his bill providing for government ownership 


of pipe lines, a section requiring the government also to 
provide tank cars. He said the policy of the railroads 
requires a refiner to invest as much capital in tank cars - 
as in his industrial plant. He pointed out that while the 
railroads have increased their oil tank car equipment 50 
per cent since 1909, they have increased their automobile 
car equipment 1,030 per cent. In the same period the 
Standard interests have increased their tank car equip- 
ment 14 per cent, the non-Standard refiners have increased 
theirs 321 per cent. The railroads have increased their 
tank car equipment for all commodities 66 per cent, but 
the increase in privately owned tanks for all commodities 
has increased 103 per cent in the six-year period. The 
statistics, doubtless, will be interesting to the Commission, 
but the charge that its regulations discriminate in favor 
of railroad and against privately owned tank cars is not 
only interesting, but important, if true. 


A Deceitful Appearance.—A more or less facetious, not 
to say captious, friend of George A. Schroeder, of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, has raised a question 
as to whether the Milwaukeean has not in some way 
violated the Act to regulate commerce. The case against 
him rests on a demand that there be given intent con- 
sideration to his name and then even more intent con- 
sideration, if possible, to the looks of him. After a look 
at his photograph thousands of the Armands, Gastons 
and Renes living in the Esplanade avenue section of New 
Orleans would swear by all the saints in the calendar, that 
it was the picture of the creole hero of the Civil War, 
General Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard. They would 
declare with equal solemnity that such a photograph of 
Schroeder, as he appeared at the recent argument on the 
break-bulk-cross-lake rate matter, could not be truthfully 
labeled with such a name as the owner of the face would 
write beneath it. There is no agreement between the 
looks and the name, the creoles would declare, thereby 
raising the question as to whether there had been a viola- 
tion of the labels law or the tenth section of the Act to 
regulate commerce, making it a misdemeanor to false- 
bill anything offered for interstate transportation. 


The Postoffice and the Commission.—It is not intended 
as a reflection on the representatives of the Postoffice 
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Department to say that they have made a sorry showing 
every time they have appeared before the Commission 
with a dispute between their superiors and the railroads. 
Any other set of men having theretofore been accustomed 
to exercising unlimited and therefore arbitrary power, 
would also have a hard time to discuss the reasonableness 
of rates and practices prescribed by them in the exercise 
of such power. The ridiculousness of the position the de- 
partment can take was shown at the hearing on its demand 
that the railroad carry postal cards at third class in car- 
loads and at the same time assume full risk for the face 
value of the cards, which would run the value of a Car- 
load as high as $75,000. The railroads were willing to 
make an even lower rating on carloads of postal cards 
if the government, in case of loss or damage, would con- 
fine its claim to the value of the cards as a commodity 
and not as a security or obligation of the treasury. The 
carriers insisted on a first class rating and the ordinary 
shipper would probably say the government was lucky in 
not being compelled to pay three or four times first class 
for the privilege of holding a carrier to the possibility of 
paying out $75,000 for the destruction of a single carload 
of freight. Unless Congress recedes from the position it 
took at its last session, the Postoffice Department, it is 
expected, will have to get down to brass tacks and argue 
about its disputes with the railroads in the same way 
and with the same cogency as an ordinary shipper when 
he attacks a rate or regulation. In other words, the rep- 
resentatives of the department will make great progress 
if they will “cut out” language that conveys the impres- 
sion that they represent an emperor or a king, the decency 
of whose acts is not to be challenged by an ordinary sub- 
ject. It is suggested that if they will just remember that 
they, as well as the railroads, are servants of the great 
American public and that the term “the public interest” 
applies as much to the railroads as to any other class of 
Americans, a great stride forward will have been achieved. 
A. E. H. 


SHREVEPORT CASE CONFERENCE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Contrary to intimations, if not expectations, there was 
no riot or even the semblance of a riot at the informal 
conference, opened October 19, respecting Fonda’s tariff 
filed in compliance with the Commission’s latest Shreve- 
port Case order. The Commission was represented by 
Commissioner Hall, by the Suspension Board, composed of 
Messrs. Crosland, Jones and Oberg, and by Attorney Ex- 
aminer Thurtell, until recently chairman of the Fourth 
Section Board. The commissioner participated in the con- 
ference because he took testimony in the case. Mr. Thur- 
tell was called in on account of allegations by the Texas 
protestants that the tariff filed in compliance with the 
Commission’s order, as Mr. Fonda, the railroads and the 
Shreveport interests claimed, would force fourth section 
violations. 

Attorney-General. Looney appeared for the state of 
Texas, and, as he said, for the shippers of Texas. Mr. 
Garwood, who appeared for the Texas lines, made formal, 
inquiry as to whether the Texas railroad commissioners 
were represented or whether Mr. Looney spoke for them. 
Mr. Looney said he had no specific authorization to speak 
for that body. Other appearances on behalf of Texas 
protestants were S. H. Cowan, Paul Kayser and J. A. 
Morgan for Houston and South Texas cottonseed men; 
Ed P. Byars for the Fort Worth Freight Bureau; H. D. 
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Driscoll for the Waco interests; Ross D. Rynder and H. 
K. Crafts for Fort Worth packing houses. Appearances 
in behalf of the Texas lines and Shreveport interests were 
H. M. Garwood, Gentry Waldo and A. C. Fonda for the 
railroads; Luther M. Walter and George H. Atkins for 
Shreveport interests. A. E. Helm for the Kansas com- 
mission and J. M. Henderson for the Iowa commission 
also entered appearances, not because they were interested 
in the allegation that the Fonda tarift violates the order 
of the Commission, but because of their interest in the 
fundamental proposition as to whether the law authorizes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe rates 
for hauls wholly within a state in the exercise of its 
power to remove discriminations. Herbert Sheridan of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce was also among 
those present. The appearances of W. W. Manker of Ar- 
mour and Company and A. C, Owen for Swift and Com- 
pany were entered as witnesses in the event the repre- 
sentatives of the Commission desired to go into the de- 
tails of the protests made by Messrs. Rynder and Crafts. 

Mr. Cowan, for the Texas Industrial Traffic League and 
for other Texas interests enumerated by him, made a 
general statement to the effect that the Texans hold that 
the schedules offered by Mr. Fonda were neither required 
nor justified by the order of the Commission. Testimony 
given by Messrs. Byars and Driscoll developed the fact 
that it is not the rates themselves but the application of 
the rules, the regulations for the application of the rates, 
that result in alleged violations of the Commission’s order. 
Cowan, of course, said that the Texans deny the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission over intrastate rates, and they de- 
sired to make the further point that there is no require- 
ment in the order of the Commission to put into effect the 
maximum rates suggested by the Commission. 

“These carriers could have complied with the order of 
the Commission by extending the Texas scale,” said he. 
“The Texas law gives the power of making rates for hauls 
in Texas to the Texas Commission; these railroads have 
assumed that the order of the Commission has given them 
the power to make rates. 


“What the railroads have done is to create new dis- 
criminations. It cannot be held that the order of the 
Commission is intended to force new discriminations; 
therefore, we say these tariffs are not in compliance with 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
live stock scale proposed by these carriers for intrastate 
application is higher than the Oklahoma-Texas scale pro- 
mulgated by this body. The rates on lignite forbid its 
movement at all. That is a result certainly not contem- 
plated ‘by an order of the Commission. These tariffs, if 
permitted to become effective, will place Houston and 
Shreveport at a disadvantage in differential territory which 
is not upon them now.” 

Commissioner Hall interrupted Mr. Cowan when he be- 
gan talking about the Texas law and suggested that that 
did not go to the question as to whether the tariffs were 
in compliance with the Commission’s order. Cowan, how- 
ever, said that the carriers pretended to obey the order 
of the Commission and pretended to change the law of 
Texas, else they would not have been able to create the 
new discriminations to which he had referred. 

Messrs. Kayser and Byars went into the details of the 
tariff and pointed out the items in it which, according to 
their interpretations, are not in accordance with the order 
of the Commission. Mr. Kayser said that rates on cotton- 


(Continued on page 803) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


WOOL FROM CALIFORNIA 


1. & S. NO. 804 (41 L. C. C., 314316) 


Submitted May 22, 1916. Opinion No. 3913. 


1. Proposed tariff rule, providing that shipments of wool in 
grease, in bales, from California points to eastern destina- 
tions must be compressed to a density of 15 pounds per 
cubic foot, found justified as to sheared wool, but not as to 
“pulled’’ wool, for which the density prescribed should not 
exceed 12 pounds per cubic foot. 

2. To avoid undue preference shippers of wool in grease from 
Utah and Nevada should be required to compress their 
bales to a definite density. 


E. W. Cramp for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.; E. E. 
Partridge for Southern Pacific Co.; A. S. Halsted for San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co.; F. P. Gregson for Asso- 
ciated Jobbers of Los Angeles, 


HALL, Commissioner: 


For several years prior to 1915 the tariffs of the rail 
carriers with lines extending eastwardly from California 
terminals named a commodity rate of $1 per 100 pounds 
for the transportation of wool in grease, in bales, from 
California to eastern markets. The tariff rules provided 
that the bales must be “compressed,” or “tightly com- 
pressed,’ or “machine compressed,’ without specifying 
more: definitely the density required. Effective Oct. 30, 
1915, the tariffs were modified to provide for compression 
to a density of 19 pounds per cubic foot. The provision 
did not apply via the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad, hereinafter designated the Salt Lake route, that 
carrier still requiring only that the wool be “tightly” com- 
pressed. In the schedules under suspension in this pro- 
ceeding the respondents propose to reduce the prescribed 
density from 19 pounds to 15 pounds per cubic foot, and 
to make the requirement applicable to shipments via the 
Salt Lake route. Upon protest by the Associated Jobbers 
of Los Angeles, some of whose members have been ship- 
ping large quantities of wool via the Salt Lake route, the 
operation of the schedules in question was suspended 
until Jan, 9, 1917. 

Three kinds of wool are shipped from California— 
sheared, scoured and “pulled.” The first is the wool as 
it is clipped from the living sheep, before the grease and 
foreign matter have been removed. After cleansing it 
is known as scoured wool. In packing houses after 
slaughtering, and in tanneries, wool is removed from the 
skin by a chemical process and is called “pulled” wool. 
During the process of “pulling” some of the foreign mat- 
ter is removed, with the result that pulled wool is lighter 
than sheared wool, but heavier than scoured wool. Pulled, 
wool can readily be distinguished from sheared wool. 
Approximately 25 per cent of the wool shipped from 
California is pulled wool. 

The evidence shows that sheared wool can be com- 
pressed to 15 pounds without materially damaging it. 
Pulled wool, on the other hand, cannot be. compressed to 
a greater density than 12 pounds without ‘caking” or 
“matting” it in such a way as to impair its market value. 


‘Los Angeles, having packing houses and tanneries, ships 
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large quantities of pulled wool. The protestants, who 
represent its shipping interests, concede that “tightly 
compressed,” in the rule of the Salt Lake route, is vague, 
and have no serious objection to greater definiteness, 
but insist that it is unreasonable to require compression 
of pulled wool to more than 12 pounds per cubic foot. 

On behalf of respondents it is said that they did not 
realize, prior to the hearing, that pulled wool cannot be 
compressed, without injury, to the same density as 
sheared wool, and admitted that it would be unreason- 
able, in the light of the evidence, to apply the 15-pound 
rule to pulled wool. Apparently they would be willing 
to provide a lower density for that commodity if an 
increase in the rate were permitted. 

The rate on wool in grease, in bales, is still $1 per 100 
pounds, with a proposed compression requirement of 15 
pounds per cubic foot. The rate on scoured wool is $1.30, 
the tariffs requiring compression to 10 pounds. The re- 
spondents suggest increase of the rate on pulled wool to 
$1.10 if the compression requirement is limited to 12 
pounds, and contend that pulled wool is more valuable 
than sheared wool because it contains less foreign matter. 

The present rate of $1 was established as the result 
of water competition and is materially lower than the 
rates from intermediate points prescribed by us In re 
Transportation of ool, Hides and Pelts, 23 I. C. C., 151 
(The Traffic World, April 20, 1912, p. 770). We there 
found, at page 178, that the rate of $1 per 100 pounds 
was depressed by water competition and that “$1 would 
be a reasonable rate for a very much less distance over 
these same lines.” 

When the water routes are available practically all the 
wool shipped from California to the eastern markeis 
moves by water. The rates published by the boat lines 
to eastern ports are materially less than $1, in some 
instances as low as 40 cents on wool in grease, and ship- 
pers are not required to compress the bales to any pre- 
scribed density. The water routes are preferred by 
shippers because the wool retains its moisture better than 
when shipped by rail. 


Under the circumstances we see no objection at the 
present time to an increase of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
in the rate on pulled wool in bales, subject to a require- 
ment for compression limited to 12 pounds per cubic foot. 

The protestants direct our attention to one exception 
in the proposed tariffs which they deem unduly preju- 
dicial. The suspended schedules provide that wool in 
grease originating in Utah and Nevada may be shipped 
to East San Pedro, Cal., for compression and then shipped 
east via the Salt Lake route in bales “tightly compressed.” 
This carrier maintains that the Utah and Nevada wool is 
of long staple and high quality and cannot be compressed 
to as great a density as California wool. The evidence 
supports that contention. It admits, however, that the 
expression “tightly compressed” is too vague, and ex- 
presses of record its willingness to amend the tariff so 
as to require Utah and Nevada sheared wool to be com- 
pressed to a density of 14 pounds. This change should 
be promptly made. Althought uniformity is desirable we 
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do not believe, from the facts developed at the hearing, 
that such a provision would give an undue preference to 
the Utah and Nevada shippers. The wool shipped from 
these states to the California terminals for compression 
is almost exclusively sheared wool, while the protestants 
in this proceeding, as previously stated, are more inter- 
ested in the shipment of pulled wool. 

We find and conclude that as to sheared wool the re- 
spondents have established the propriety of the proposed 
rule requiring compression to 15 pounds per cubic foot; 
that the proposed rule is unreasonable to the extent that 
it requires pulled wool to be compressed to more than 12 
pounds per cubic foot; and that the rule which proposes 
to permit the shipment of Utah and Nevade wool without 
compression to any definite density is unduly preferential 
to shippers of wool in Utah and Nevada and unduly 
prejudicial to their competitors in- California. 

An order will be entered requiring the cancelation of 
the suspended items. Schedules in conformity with the 
conclusions reached in this report may be filed on five 
days’ notice to the public and to the Commission. 


RATES ON COAL 


CASE NO. 8251 (41 I. C. C., 317-320) 
W. HARRY BROWN VS. VANDALIA RAILROAD 
CO. ET AL. 
Submitted April 17, 1916. Opinion No. 3914. 


Rates charged by defendants for the transportation of coal in 
carloads from the north switch connection of complainant’s 
track at Alicia mine, near Brownsville, Pa., with defendant 
Monongahela Ry. Co.’s track to Ashtabula Harbor, Cleve- 
land, Toledo and Youngstown, Ohio, and Chicago and East 
St. Louis, Ill., found unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceed the rates contemporaneously charged by de- 
fendants for the transportation of like shipments from the 
Bridgeport mine of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. to the same 
destinations. Discrimination ordered removed. 





Wade H. Ellis, Challen B. Ellis and George C. Burgwin for 
complainant; John G. Frazer and Wiliam W. Collin, Jr., for 
defendants. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

The complaint in this proceeding alleges undue dis- 
crimination in the rates on coal in carloads from the 
Alicia mine, owned and operated by the complainant, in 
favor of the Bridgeport mine of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., both located near Brownsville, Pa., on the Mononga- 
hela Railway. Shipments from the Alicia and Bridgeport 
mines move northward via the Monongahela Railway, 
which operates along the east bank of the Monongahela 
River, to Brownsville Junction, its northern terminus, 
where they are delivered to the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
or Pennsylvania for transportation to Pittsburgh and 
beyond. The Pennsylvania Railroad operates along the 
west bank of the river. At West Brownsville Junction 
a branch of the Pennsylvania, known as the Redstone 
branch, crosses the river, connecting with the Mononga- 
hela and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Brownsville 
Junction and continuing eastward. 

The tipple of the Bridgeport mine, where the cars are 
loaded and which may be regarded as the point of de- 
livery to the Monongahela Railway of the Frick Co.'s 
shipments, is about two and one-third miles south of 
Brownsville Junction. The north end of the switch lead- 
ing to the Alicia mine, at which point complainant de- 
sires to deliver cars of coal to the same defendant, is 
535 feet farther south, measured along defendant’s main 
track. The reason for regarding the switch instead of 
the tipple as the point of delivery for the Alicia mine 
is that complainant proposes to move the cars, loaded 
and empty, between his tipple and defendant’s tracks 
with his own engines, whereas the Frick Co. requires the 
services of defendant’s engines for similar switching. In 
placing empty cars at the Bridgeport tipple defendant’s 
engines move over the intervening 535 feet and past the 
complainant’s switch connection. 

The coal produced by complainant is the same in kind 
and quality as the product of the Bridgeport mine. Com- 
plainant has heretofore been engaged almost exclusively 
in the production and shipment of coke, but on account 
of the reduced production of coke at mines, due to a 
change in the process of manufacture, he now desires to 
snip cOal to various markets in the North, West and 
Northwest. Rates on coal to such destinations are gen- 
erally 15 cents per ton higher from complainant’s mine 
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than from the Bridgeport mine. On coal destined to lake 
ports for transshipment the difference in rates is 12 cents. 
kxamples of these rates are as follows: 


Bridge- 

port Alicia 

Destinations. mine. mine. 
Asitawie Barber, Gio © oo .c di inieSi cis cccies disse $1.00 $1.15 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio (for reshipment)........ -78 -90 
6 ee | rer rr rr Te reer rere rererire . 1.00 1.15 
Cleveland. Ohio (for reshipment)..............+. -78 .90 
ORO, OTD oo 0.00 50s aCe es 658 6 56d ewes Oc ced 1.25 1.40 
pC ee Pr errr tree rere rr erect T -70 -85 
ET Re ere Re ee RO eT pe 1.90 2.05 
Peek. ER TU: sScicdeek octncciscdsacsbppaet 2.35 2.50 


Defendants contend that the Bridgeport tipple is in the 
so-called Pittsburgh coal district, while complainant’s de- 
livery point in the so-called Connellsville district, and that 
the points in question take the rates regularly applicable 
from their respective districts. These rate districts have 
been described in our reports in Clyde Coal Co. vs. P. R. 
R. Co., 23 I. C. C., 135 (The Traffic World, April 13, 1912, 
p. 735), and Pitt Gas Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 37 I. C. C., 
240 (The Traffic World, Jan. 15, 1916, p. 110). 

At the points here in question the boundary between 
the two districts extends in a southwesterly and north- 
easterly direction. It formerly crossed the Monongahela 
kiver at Brownsville Junction, but in 1909 it was extended 
southward along the line of the Monongahela Railway 
about one-third mile to include the Pike mine. Previ- 
ously the Pike mine had shipped coal by river, but in 1909 
a railroad siding was constructed, and the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie thereupon applied the Pittsburgh rate to the 
Pike mine shipments. The Pennsylvania, largely for 
competitive reasons, the purpose being to gain a traffic 
advantage over the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, aiso extended 
the Pittsburgh rate to shipments from the Bridgeport 
mine. At that time there were no coal operations on the 
Monongahela Railway south of the Bridgeport mine; had 
there been, witness testified, it is probable that the rate 
from the Bridgeport mine would not have been reduced. 
However, there is no intention of restoring the higher 
rate. 

Defendants do not base their defense upon any differ- 
ence in service as between complainant’s and the Bridge- 
port mine, but maintain that group boundaries are neces- 
sarily arbitrary and that the extension of this boundary 
southward to include complainant’s point of delivery would 
probably be followed by demands for further adjustments 
at points still more distant and would eventually lead to 
general reductions in coal rates from the Connellsville 
and other districts, which would mean great loss of rev- 
enue to the carriers. They aver that it is not unusual 
for mines a few hundred feet apart to be in different rate 
groups, and that the situation here described is therefore 
not abnormal. However, they were unable to cite an 
instance in which such difference in distance is as slight 
as in this case. The nearest mine delivery point on the 
Monongahela Railway south of complainant’s switch is 
at Luzerene, Pa., a distance of approximately four miles. 

In the Clyde Case, supra, among other considerations, 
the radial distance from Pittsburgh was used in determin- 
ing the southern boundary of the Pittsburgh rate district, 
which, although irregular, was shown to be approximately 
30 miles from Pittsburgh courthouse. According to a 
map prepared by the United States Geological Survey, 
filed as an exhibit, complainant’s delivery point is well 
within this limit. 

In various cases we have approved group rates subject 
to the condition that they do not result in undue prefer- 
ence or prejudice. An appearance of inequality in rates 
at group boundaries is necessarily incident to this method 
of rate making. In establishing such boundaries, how- 
ever, it is usual and desirable to follow some measure 
or principle, such as radial or operating distance, com- 
petition, character of freight, physical features of the 
country, or location of transportation lines, but here we 
find no evidence that any such guide has been used. Coal 
of the same kind, mined under the same conditions, is 
delivered to the carrier at substantially the same point, 
the difference in carrier service being small but appar- 
ently in complainant’s favor. We find that in granting 
lower rates from the Bridgeport mine to Ashtabula Har- 
bor, Cleveland, Toledo and Youngstown, O., and Chicago 
and East St. Louis, Ill., than from complainant’s point 
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of delivery the defendants unduly prejudice complainant 

and unduly prefer the shipper from the Bridgeport mine. 
The complaint and answers put in issue the reasonable- 

ness of the rates from the Alicia mine, but this allegation 

was not referred to in subsequent proceedings and the 

record affords no basis for any conclusion upon this point. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


LUMBER TO NEW MEXICO POINTS 


I. & S. No. 803 (41 I. C. C.. 331-332) 
PARTS OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 
349, 1129, 2664 AND 2659. 

Submitted May 18, 1916. Opinion No. 3916. 


Proposed increased rates on lumber and articles taking the 
same rates from points in California to points in Texas and 
New -Mexico on the El Paso & Southwestern R. R., shown 
to be reasonable. Fourth section applications denied. 


J. K. Butler for Southern Pacific Co.; G. H. Baker for Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.; A. Larsson for California 
Redwood Assn. and Weed Lumber Co. 


MEYER, Chairman: 

This proceeding involves the reasonableness and the 
propriety of proposed increased rates on lumber and arti- 
cles taking the same rates from points in California north 
of Santa Barbara and Mojave to points on the El Paso & 
Southwestern Railroad north of El Paso, Tex., and to cer- 
tain stations on the line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway east of Albuquerque, N. M. The protestants 
are the California Redwood Association and Weed Lumber 
Company. In connection with this proceeding were heard 
those portions of Fourth Section Applications No. 349, 
filed by R. H. Countiss, agent: No. 1129, filed by Southern 
Pacific Company, and Nos. 2664 and 2659, filed by Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, by which authority ° 


is sought to continue to charge rates for the transportation 
of lumber and articles taking the lumber rates from points 
of origin in the state of California to points of destination 
in the state of New Mexico which are lower than the rates 
contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from or to 
intermediate points. 

The present rate on lumber from the so-called coast 
group in California to the destinations here involved is 1t0 
cents per 100 pounds; the proposed rate is 50 cents. A 
similar issue was presented in California-Colorado Lumber 
Rates, 30 I. C. C. 461 (The Traffic World, June 13, 1914, 
p. 1200), in which we approved an increase from 40 cents 
to 50 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on lumber from 
points in California north of Santa Barbara and Mojave 
to El Paso and points east and north thereof. Following 
that decision the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company increased from 40 to 50 cents its rates from Cali- 
fornia points to stations east of Albuquerque, N. M., in- 
cluding Vaughn, N. M., at which point the El Paso & 
Southwestern crosses the main line of the Santa Fe. The 
result is that the present rate of 40 cents to points on 
the El Paso & Southwestern applicable via El Paso or 
Vaughn is lower than the rates to other points in the same 
general territory. The object of the suspended taritfs is to 
increase these rates to the basis approved by the Commis- 
sion to El Paso in the case cited. The increases made to 
stations on the Santa Fe east of Albuquerque and Belen, 
N. M., are simply for the purpose of increasing the rates 
in the transcontinental tariff to the basis named in the 
Santa Fe’s local tariff. Both of these tariffs name rates on 
lumber from stations in California to the points of destina- 
tion involved in this proceeding. Subsequent to our de- 
cision in the case cited, the Santa Fe, as above stated, 
published in its tariff increased rates to its stations east 
of Albuquerque and Belen, but through oversight a similar 
change was not made in the transcontinental issue. This 
resulted in a number of departures from the long-and- 
short haul provision of the fourth section. The increases 
now proposed in the rates carried in the transcontinental 
tariff will eliminate these’ fourth section departures and 
make the rates the same in both tariffs. 

The protestants admit that the rate proposed is reason- 
able per se, and it appeared at the hearing that they are 
primarily interested in several matters which are inci- 
dental to the main issue, It is shown, for example, that in 
compiling the suspended tariffs the respondents failed to 
include within the coast group certain stations north of 
San Francisco, Cal., on the Northwestern Pacific Railroad, 
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with the result that the proposed rates from those sta- 
tions are higher than from other points in northern Cali- 
fornia on the lines of other carriers. The respondents 
admit that this was an oversight and express of record 
their willingness to amend the tariffs so as to include these 
stations in the coast group. 

The protestants likewise direct our attention to a num- 
ber of departures from the long-and-short-haul provision of 
the fourth section of the act. These need not be set out 
in detail. The respondents admit that all of these de- 
partures should be eliminated and they accordingly intro- 
duced no evidence in support of their applications for 
fourth section relief, previously referred to. 

We conclude and find that the proposed rate has been 
shown to be reasonable. Orders will be entered vacating 
the orders of suspension and denying the above-named 
applications for relief from the provisions of the fourth 
section, so far as those applications are here involved. 
Amended tariffs complying with the conclusions herein 
reached may be filed on five days’ notice to the public 
and to the Commission. 

(The fourth section order is No. 6169.) 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS FROM 
TEXAS 


1. AND §. NO. 792 (41 I. C. C., 333-335) 
Submitted June 10, 1916. Opinion No. 3917. 


Proposed increased rates on’ cottonseed cake, meal and hulls 
in carloads from points in southern Texas to Kansas City, 
Mo., and points taking same rates, and points in the state 
of Kansas, found not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
to be canceled. 


W. F. Dickinson, W. T. Hughes, C. S. Burg, F. G. Wright, 
Robert Dunlap, T. J. Norton and F. E. Andrews for respondents; 
H. O. Caster for Kansas Public Utilities Commission; J. H. 
Cartland for Osage Cotton Mill Co. 


MEYER, Chairman: 

On classes and many commodities the rates from points 
in Texas common point territory are the same to Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Mo. On cottonseed cake, meal, and 
hulls in carloads the rate from those points to Kansas 
City is 25 cents, and to St. Louis 30 cents, per 100 pounds. 
A shipper at St. Louis complained of this adjustment, and 
the respondent carriers decided to increase the Kansas 
City rate 5 cents per 100 pounds. The tariffs providing 
for this increase were published to become effective in 
February and March, 1916. The rates to points in Kansas 
are made by adding certain differentials to the Kansas 
City rate, so these schedules provided for a like increase 
in the rates to points in that state. Upon the protest of 
the Kansas public utilities commission, the schedules 
were suspended until Dec. 10, 1916, pending this investi- 
gation. 

The commodities in question are used very extensiveiy 
for live stock feeding purposes. By far the larger part 
of the movement to Kansas points comes from mills lo- 
cated in Oklahoma and Arkansas, but there is some move- 
ment from mills in Texas and Louisiana. While the rates 
from points in the latter states are higher than from 
points in Oklahoma and Arkansas, the Texas and Louisi- 
ana products are said to be a little better for feeding 
purposes and are ready for shipment earlier in the season 
than the Oklahoma and Arkansas products. Some con- 
troversy arose at the hearing as to whether the proposed 
increases would be reflected in the prices paid by the 
live stock feeders, but it is unnecessary to decide this 
question. The burden on respondents is to show that the 
increased rates will be just and reasonable. 

In explanation of their action in increasing the Kansas 
City rate instead of reducing the St. Louis rate in order 
to bring about a parity to these markets, respondents 
represent that a reduction to St. Louis would have neces- 
sitated reductions to other markets and gateways, such 
as Memphis, Tenn., Little Rock and Fort Smith, Ark., 
and Vicksburg, Miss. There is little or no movement from 
southern Texas producing points to St. Louis on account 
of the closer proximity of the Arkansas producing points. 

The rate from northern Texas producing points to Kan- 
sas City ‘is 25 cents, and respondents contend that, as 
the southern Texas producing points are farther distant, 
the rate therefrom should be higher. The present rate 
from all Oklahoma producing points to Kansas City is 
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17 cents per 100 pounds, or 8 cents less than the rate 
from all Texas producing points. In Oklahoma Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Assn. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 35 IL. C. C., 
94 (The Traffic World, July 31, 1915, p. 252); 39 I. C. C., 
497 (The Traffic World, June 24, 1916, p. 1329), we pre- 
scribed a mileage scale to apply from Oklahoma producing 
points to points in Kansas, Missouri, and other states, 
which results in the following rates, in cents per 100 
pounds, from the most southerly points in Oklahoma to 
Kansas City: 


If the same scale were applied from points in Texas 
to Kansas City, the rates from representative points in 
the northern and southern parts of the state would be as 
follows: , 

Distance, 

Northern Texas point. 
Sherman 
Fort Worth 
Greenville 
Waco 
Sweetwater 
Austin 
San Antonio 
Houston 
Beaumont 


*Two-line haul. 


Corn competes with cottonseed cake, meal and hulls for 
live stock feeding purposes. According to our tariff files 
the rates on corn to Kansas City and St. Louis are 24 
and 25 cents per 100 pounds, respectively, from northern 


Texas points, and 25 cents to both markets from southern’ 


Texas points. The southbound rates on corn prescribed 
in Farmers’, etc., Club vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 12 
I. C. C., 351, were also referred to. These rates are higher 
to Texas group points. for domestic consumption and 
lower to Galveston for export than the northbound rates. 

Protestant compares the suspended rate on cottonseed 
products from southern Texas points to Kansas destina- 
tions with the rates from Louisiana and Arkansas points. 
The rates and averager distances from points in the vari- 
ous groups to Kansas City and representative Kansas 
points, as shown in exhibits filed by protestant, are as 
follows: 


To Topeka. 
Average 
distance, 
miles. 

560 


To Kansas City. 
Average 
distance, 
From— 


Rate. 
Northern Texas group 590 25 
Southern Texas group 25 762 
Alexandria, La., group 22 845 
Shreveport, La., 20 697 
Little Rock, Ark, group 17 569 


Ark., group 18 606 
To Wichita. To Coffeyville. 

Average Average 

distance, distance, 


Camden, 


From— 
Northern Texas group 
Southern Texas group 
Alexandria, La., 
Shreveport, La., group 
Little Rock, Ark., group 
Camden, Ark., group 


Respondents contend that the circumstances and condi- 
tions surrounding the rates from Arkansas and Louisiana 
points are substantially dissimilar from those surrounding 
the rates from Texas points, and that therefore no com- 
parison of the rates from these two sources of supply 
would be proper. In Oklahoma Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Assn. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co., supra, we found that the 
circumstances and conditions surrounding the rates from 
Oklahoma and Arkansas points were substantially similar, 
and there is no adequate basis in the present record for 
a different finding with respect to the circumstances and 
conditions surrounding the rates from Texas points on 
the one hand and Arkansas and Louisiana points on the 
other. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record, it is the 
finding and conclusion of the Commission that the pro- 
posed increased rates have not been justified: An order 
requiring the cancellation of the suspended schedules will 
be entered, 
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DIVISIONS ON STONE 


Case No. 2410* (41 I. C. C. 321-330) 
IN THE MATTER OF DIVISIONS OF JOINT RATES FOR 
TRANSPORTATION OF STONE FROM POINTS IN 
INDIANA TO POINTS IN OTHER STATES. 

Submitted March 2, 1916. Opinion No. 3915. 


1. Divisions to Stone Quarry Roads Held Illegal in Amount.— 

‘ Bedford Stone Ry. and Bedford & Wallner R. R., which 
are short lines of railroad in the Bedford stone district of 
Indiana, found to be common carriers controlled by their 
principal patrons and divisions allowed them by their trunk 
line connections out of joint rates in excess of a reasonable 
= charge of $3 per car for all traffic found un- 
awful. 

2. Discrimination Not Proved.—Damage attributed by shippers 
of stone from Kentucky points to discrimination alleged in 
favor of shippers in the Bedford stone districts through the 
divisions received by the originating carriers in that dis- 
trict, controlled by shippers there, not proven. 


W. R. Gardner, Edward Barton, C. L. Thomas and J. C. 
Hagerty for Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. R. Co.: G. W. 
Kretzinger, E. C. Field and Perry McCart for Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Lovicville Rv.: S. W. Howland for Southern In- 
diana Ry. Co.; William F. Peter for Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern Rv. Co.; John B. Cockrum, Howard S. Young, 
John B. Elam, James W. Fesler and Harvey J. Elam for Bed- 
ford & Wallner R. R. Co.; Squire, Sanders & Demsey, W. M. 
Duncan, Sterling Newell and Robert F. Denison for Bedford 
Stone Ry. Co.; T. W. Thomas and R. C. P. Thomas for com- 
plainants. 


*The proceeding also embraces complaints in No. 5488, Oman 
Bowling Green Stone Co. vs. New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. Co. et al.. and No. 5488 (Sub. No. 1), Bowling Green White 
Stone Co. of Kentucky vs. Same. 


MEYER, Chairman: 


These proceedings deal with the allowances paid by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad. and its connec- 


-tions. to the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway; 


the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway; the 


Bedford Stone Railway. and the Bedford & Wallner Rail- 


road on shipments of stone from points on these roads in 
the vicinity of Bedford. in southern Indiana. Number 2410 
is an investigation instituted by the Commission on its 
own motion to determine whether anv of these orizinating 
carrers are affiliated with any of the shiprers of stone over 
their lines, or are interested in the stone shipped, and 
whether the allowances which they receive are reasonable 
and non-discriminatorv. or unreasonable and concessive to 
particular shinpers. Numbers 5488 and 5488 (Sub-No. 1) 
involve complaints by shirpers of stone from Bowling 
Green, Memphis Junction and South Carrollton, Ky., on the 
Louisville & Nachville Railroad, that the allowances re- 
ceived by the originating carriers named in No. 2410 unduly 
prejudice complainants who receive no allowances. because 
they reduce to that extent the rates paid on shipments 
of stone from the Bedford district to New York, N. Y., 
and other eastern points bv shippers closely related to the 
carriers receiving the allowances, the published rates 
apvlicable from the Bedford district and on complainants’ 
shipments being substantially the same. Reparation is 
asked on sprecific shipments. Three hearings have been 
had in No. 2410. The complaints in No. 5488. original and 
Sub-No. 1. were filed January 22. 1913. and March 8. 1913, 
respectivelv, after the first two hearings in No. 2410, and 
were heard at the third hearing in No. 2410. All three 
proceedings were dismissed July 1, 1915, on the ground 
that the issues were concluded by our report in the Second 
Industrial Railways Case, 34 I. C. C. 596 (The Traffic 
World, July 17, 1915, p. 123), but were reopened on De- 
cember 22, 1915. 
No. 2410 


The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, hereinafter called 
the Baltimore & Ohio. traverses the Bedford stone dis- 
trict east and west. The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville, hereinafter called the Monon, traverses it north and 
south, intersecting and connecting with the Raltimore & 
Ohio at Mitchell. Ind., 10 miles south of Bedford. The 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, hereinafter ca'led 
the Terre Haute, traverses the district east and west, 
crossing the Monon at Bedford and connecting with the 
Baltimore Ohio at Seymour, Ind.. 38 miles east of Bedford. 
A short branch line of the Baltimore & Ohio extends from 
Rivervale, Ind., 5 miles east of Mitchell, northwest to Bed- 
ford. where it connects with the Monon, the Terre, Haute 
and the Bedford & Wallner Railroad. The Bedford & Wall- 
ner extends from Bedford three miles northeast to Wallner, 
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Ind., while the Bedford Stone Railway extends from River- 
vale 2.96 miles south to Stonington, Ind. = 

The Terre Houte was not named as a party respondent 
in our order instituting No. 2410, but has since acquired 
the property of the Southern Indiana, which, together 
with its receiver, was named and has appeared at the last 
two hearings. 


The Monon and Terre Haute are common carriers with 
considerable mileage and heavy tonnage and are not in 
any sense industrial railways. The Monon formerly owned 
all of the stock, except the shares required to qualify the 
directors, in the Consolidated Stone Company, which oper- 
ated along its line, but the stock has since been disposed 
of, and the two companies are now entirely independent. 
There is also no relationship between the Terre Haute 
and the stone shippers which it serves. The divisions or 
allowances which these roads receive from the Baltimore 
& Ohio.may therefore be disregarded as no question of 
rebating is involved. The allowances received by the Bed- 
ford Stone Railway and the Bedford & Wallner Railroad, 
on the other hand, require scrutiny. 


The Bedford Stone Railway was projected in 1990 oar 
1901 by George H. Worthington in order to connect stone 
properties which he was then investigating in the vicinity 
of Stonington with the Baltimore & Ohio and the Monon. 
A 10-year contract was made by Worthington: and the 
Baltimore & Ohio on February 12, 1901, in which Worth- 
ington agreed to pay the Baltimore & Ohio for constructing 
a railroad over his property, from Rivervale to his stone 
properties at Stonington; to organize the Bedford Stone 
Railway Company, which should own and operate the road 
built; and to give all of his freight to the Bedford Stone 
Railway; the Baltimore & Ohio agreeing to construct the 
road and to accord Worthington as low rates from his 
quarries as applied from other quarries in the Bedford 
district. In another contract executed the same day, the 
Baltimore & Ohio agreed, among other things, to apply 
the same rates from quarries served by the Bedford Stone 
Railway as applied from quarries served by the Monon 
in the Bedford district; to allow the Bedford Stone 
Railway the same divisions on shipments of stone to east- 
ern trunk line territory as it allowed the Monon on ship- 
ments from the Bedford district to the same teritory, de- 
livered to the Baltimore & Ohio at Mitchell; and to ailow 
fair and equitable divisions on shipments to other points; 
the agreement to continue in force for a period of ten 
years. The Bedford Stone Railway was organized as a 
common carrier in March, 1901. The American Quarries 
Company was organized to develop the stone properties de- 
scribed. The stock of both companies was held for the 
benefit of the Cleveland Stone Company, another corpora- 
tion. The stone properties turned out not to be worth de- 
velopment, and the whole venture appeared unsuccessful. 
but a few years later the Cleveland Stone Company 
acquired the stock of the Perry-Matthews-Buskirk Stone 
Company, hereinafter called the Buskirk Company, which 
operated quarries and a mill on the Monon at Horse Shoe 
Bend, Ind., just north of Bedford. On Dec. 31, 1993, the 
Monon agreed with the Buskirk Company to switch stone 
from the Buskirk Company’s quarries at Horse Shoe Bend 
to the Baltimore & Ohio’s tracks at Bedfod at a rate of 
$3 per car for carloads weighing not more than 81,009 
pounds, excess at a proportionately higher rate, the Bus- 
kirk Company to furnish the necessary cars free of mileage 
or per diem charges and to bill the stone to its mill at 
Stonington for sawing, which mill had been erected by the 
American Quarries Company. Subsequently, July 12, 1904, 
ihe Baltimore & Ohio made virtually the same agreement 
with the Bedford Stone Railway relative to rates and 
divisions that it had made with Worthington in February, 
1901, except that the contract was to continue for a period 
of 10 years and from year to year thereafter until one 
year after notice by either party of a desire.to terminate it. 
Effective August 1, 1907, the Monon and its connections 
to Stonington published a carload rate of. 20 cents per 
ton of 2,000 pounds, minimum 80,000 pounds, on stone from 
Horse Shoe Bend to Stonington, by way of the Monon to 
Bedford, the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern to Riverdale, 
and on the Bedford Stone Railway to Stonington, the Bed- 
ford Stone Railway to furnish the cars, the divisions be- 
ing 7.5 cents per ton equivalent to $3 per minimum car 
to the Monon, 7.5 cents to the Baltimore & Ohio, and 5 
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cents to the Bedford Stone Railway. This rate had been 
maintained before, but the Bedford Stone Railway’s share 
was never collected until a state law was passed requiring 
the publication and observance of all rates. The Buskirk 
Company; furnishes nearly all of the Bedford Stone Rail- 





tThe Indiana Quarries Co. now occupies the position formerly 
occupied by the Buskirk Co. and the designation Buskirk Co. 
is used herein only for convenience. 


way’s tonnage, both inbound and outbound, as follows, 
year ended June 30: 


Buskirk Co. Others. Railway Co. 
0 12,560 


Ee) eee 162,204,422 128,80) 2, 

CO ienike <Sin tite oweep 159,890,834 58,200 129,809 
| SYS Sas oo 146,945,554 161,688 41,098 
PN uals a 500N 6 4'o cnge 128,714,400 1,081,600 154,000 
BRE Jo.o aie <0 95 Biors eae 84,434,230 6,147,770 38,465 
REE eae aes 43,559,358 2,058,900 48,572 
i a 1,254,410 wes oe cece ove sesis 


*Period ended Dec. 31, 1915. 


Worthington is president of the Cleveland Stone Com- 
pany and also of the Buskirk Company and the Bedford 
Stone Railway Company. The vice-president of the Bus- 
kirk company is vice-president and general manager of 
the railway company, his duties as vice-president of the 
Buskirk Company including the management of the rail- 
way. His salary is paid by the Buskirk Company. For- 
merly he ostensibly received a salary of $300 per month 
from the railway, but the Buskirk Company was the real 
beneficiary and apparently accepted payment by deductions 
from its freight bills. This same officer is also a director 
of the railway company, but did not know it until so ad- 
vised at the initial hearing herein. Worthington directs 
the company and no directors’ meetings have been held. 
A salesman of the Buskirk Company is the general freight 
agent of the railway company. As stated before, the rail- 
way company furnishes the cars for the movement of 


‘stone from Horse Shoe Bend to Stonington, which the con- 


tract described between the Monon and the Buskirk Com- 
pany requires the Buskirk Company to furnish. 

The Bedford district rates on stone apply from Stoning- 
ton and the general divisions received by the Bedford 
Stone Railway at the time of the first hearing are fairly 
illustrated by the following, in cents per 100 pounds: 


Bedford Con- 

Stone Ry. nections. Rate 
BS NOES feb ditees oS Sos io ha Ree ia Fee 8.4 21.6 30.0 
pS errs ere ree 7. 19.2 27.0 
Pe PS ons cde wo Sigg bela ckie be Ker 7.4 20.6 28.0 
WD, BR Ee Si0's bn oe test encsccess 8.7 16.3 25.0 
Loe cg. By Breer re Pa beads 4.0 14.0 18.0 
ee er ee ee 5.0 10.0 15.0 
CS a vans 2. causes anesene ss 4.0 7.0 11.0 
CE DE ic ook se sn te aeeene see aeacsss 3.0 8.0 11.0 
DONNIE: GEES Gas 25 hb Gage hi Gl dekkpokiees 2.5 8.5 11.0 
See RC: BOR 4.5 sins 6 50 Fes cecveads 6.0 5.0 11.0 
pee ee EE rer 2.0 5.0 7.0 
WOW CHUM, TUE, o.oo ciéce cas Sesbeesccttsn 2.5 17.5 20.0 


Greater divisions than these were received on shipments 
to eastern trunk line territory by some routes, apparently 
those of the fast freight lines. The rates maintained were 
3 cents per 100 pounds higher than the sixth-class rates. 
The Bedford Stone Railway received this 3-cent arbitrary 
plus an additional arbitrary of 2 cents, plus 20 per cent of 
the balance of the rate, less any terminal charges at desti- 
nation. Typical divisions over these routes were 10 cents 
per 100 pounds on shipments to Boston and 9 cents_.on ship- 
ments to New York. The divisions are not always the 
same over all roads. 

The contract between the Bedford Stone Railway Com- 
pany and the Baltimore & Ohio relative to divisions ex- 
pired July 12, 1915, following notice by the Baltimore & 
Ohio in 1914 of a desire to terminate it. No settlements 
on account of divisions due the Bedford Stone Railway on 
shipments since that date have been made. 

The Bedford & Wallner Railroad Company was incor- 
porated in November, 1905, under the laws of Indiana. The 
purpose of the road was to connect the quarries of the 
Bedford Stone & Construction Company, hereinafter called 
the construction company, at Wallner, with the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Bedford. The Baltimore & Ohio was asked to 
build a siding to the quarry, but refused. The companies 
were projected simultaneously, and the relations between 
them admittedly are very close. The stockholders of the 
two companies are almost identical. The same officers 
serve both companies and, except for the superintendent of 
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the railroad, receive compensation from the construction 
company only. The duties of several of the officers of the 
construction company include the performance of executive 
service for the railroad. The superintendent of the stone 
department of the construction company is also superin- 
tendent of the railroad. 

The construction company has a mill on the railroad 
about 2,000 feet from the Baltimore & Ohio, at Bedford, 
or Keach, as the point of interchange is called. The Bed- 
ford & Wallner has one locomotive and four flat cars. 
Stone from the quarries at Wallner or from the mill de- 
scribed constitutes the great bulk of the tonnage. Stone 
from the mill is billed from Wallner, as the first more dis- 
tant point. About twice as many cars of milled stone as 
of rough stone are shipped. There are two independent 
shippers of stone on the line, and some shippers of other 

raffic, including logs. 

The Baltimore & Ohio furnishes the cars used for inter- 
state shipments, the Bedford & Wallner paying per diem 
for every day that it has the cars, without any free days 
or reclaims. The Bedford & Wallner was chartered as a 
railroad and acquired a part-of its right of way by con- 
demnation, but never reported to us until 1915. 

Tonnage statistics are in evidence as follows, years 
ended June 30: 


1915. *1916. 
Tons. Tons. 


1912. 1913. 1914. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 


1910. 1911. 
Shipper. Tons. Tons. 
Interchange: 

Construction com- 
pany 

Other stone com- 
panies 
Others 


Local: 
Construction com- 


9,266 9,800 3,752 1,721 


720 


7,726 
554 


10,382 7,334 


30 


720 
1,648 


Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. 


250 282 225 366 125 95 12 


*Last six months. 


The Bedford district rates on stone apply from all points 
on the Bedford & Wallner. The divisions received by the 
Bedford & Wallner are generally 1 cent per 100 pounds 
less than the divisions received by the Bedford Stone 
Railway. The Bedford & Wallner has no contract rela- 
tive to divisions similar to the Bedford Stone Railway’s 
contract with the Baltimore & Ohio, but it has all along 
been understood that the Baltimore & Ohio would accord 
the Bedford and Wallner the identical divisions accorded 
to the Bedford Stone Railway, less 1 cent per 100 pounds. 
The Baltimore & Ohio has a 12-mile longer haul on traffic 
received from the Bedford & Wallner than on traffic re- 
ceived from the Bedford Stone Railway. A charge of $3 
per car was imposed by the Bedford & Wallner for hauling 
stone from the construction company’s quarry to its mill 
until June 30, 1913, a charge of $5 per car thereafter. It 
is significant. however, that for every car so hauled prior 
to June 30, 1913, the Bedford & Wallner purchased from 
the construction company a carload of ballast and riprap 
at a cost of $3 per carload. Few, if any, payments have 
been made by the Baltimore & Ohio to the Bedford & 
Wallner on account of interchanged freight since these 
proceedings were begun. For a time the Baltimore & Ohio 
held up all amounts due. Later, however, outbound ship- 
ments from points on the Bedford & Wallner were deliverd 
to the Baltimore & Ohio prepaid, and the earlier balances 
in favor of the Baltimore & Ohio were soon converted into 
balances in favor of the Bedford & Wallner, amounting in 
1912 to nearly $14,000. 

Much of the testimony on which the foregoing state- 
ment of facts is based was given at the first two hearings, 
but representatives of the carriers stated at the last hear- 
ing that there had been practically no changes in the gen- 
eral situation. 

Both the Bedford Stone Railway and the Bedford & 
Wallner are common carriers entitled to participate with 
the Baltimore & Ohio and connecting lines in joint rates 
and to receive divisions of the rates maintained on all 
freight which they may lawfully carry. The allowances 
must be fair and reasonable, however, and free of con- 
cessions to the shippers controlling the roads. The total 
return from all interchange traffic must not exceed a fair 
return on the proportional value of the property devoted 
to public use, assignable to the handling of interchange 
traffic. 

The annual returns less taxes on the Bedford Stone Rail- 
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way’s whole property investment plus materials and sup- 

plies, but minus accrued depreciation, are shown by the 

annual reports filed with the Commission to have been as 

follows: 

Per cent. 
16.37 


Per cent. 
3 


The average earnings per ton per annum on all ship- 
ments of outbound stone were $1.31 in 1912; $1.15 in 1913; 
$1.31 in 1914; $1.22 in 1915, and an estimate of $1.74 during 
the last six months of 1915. Substantial dividends have 
been declared and paid. 

The Bedford & Wallner’s earnings per ton on like traffic 
were $1.16 in 1910; 78 cents in 1911; 55 cents in 1912; 
74 cents in 1913; 35 cents in 1914; 38 cents in 1915, and an 
estimate of 52 cents during the last six months of 1915. 
This road is said never to have declared any dividends 
and to have lost money annually since July 1, 1909, except 
during the years ended June 30, 1910, and June 30, 1913, 
and during the six months ended December 31, 1915. The 
revenues shown for the six months ended December 31, 
1915, are only estimated revenues, however, as no divisions 
have been allowed on shipments since the divisions in 
issue were discontinued by the trunk lines. 

No more than a switching movement is performed by 
either road in connection with interchange traffic, and a 
fair switching charge is all that either road should receive. 
Identical switching allowances regardless of the origin or 
destination of the traffic switched are logical, as the 
switching line performs exactly the same service for all 
shipments. 

The voluntarily established rate of 20 cents per ton of 
2,000 pounds on stone from Horse Shoe Bend to Stoning- 
ton yields the Monon $3 per minimum car for a haul of 6.25 
miles; the Baltimore & Ohio, $3 per car for a haul of 10.8 
miles; the Bedford Stone Railway, $2 per car for a haul 
of 2.96 miles. The Buskirk Company is supposed to furnish 
the cars used, but they are furnished by the Bedford Stone 
Railway. 

We find that any divisions by the Baltimore & Ohio 
to the Bedford Stone Railway and the Bedford & Wallner 
Railroad in exces of $3 per car for any kind of traffic 
handled have been and for the future will be unlawful. 
No order will be entered at this time, as no joint rates are 
now in effect to or from points on either road. But if 
joint rates are established the principles herein announced 
and the maximum divisions herein found lawful must be 
observed. 

We further find that the relations between the Bedford 
Stone Railway and the Buskirk Company and between the 
Bedford & Wallner railroad and the construction company 
are so close that the railroads have an indirect interest in 
the shipments made over their lines by their respective 
proprietary companies. See Allowances to Kanawha, Glen 
Jean & Eastern, 41 I. C. C. 53 (The Traffic World, August 
19, 1916, p. 482). 


No. 5488 and No. 5488 (Sub-No. 1). 


Complainant in No. 5488 is a co-partnership styled the 
Oman Bowling Green Stone Company, hereinafter called 
the Oman Company. Complainant in No. 5488 (Sub-No. 1) 
is the Bowling Green White Stone Company of Kentucky, a 
corporation hereinafter called the White Stone Company. 
The Oman Company has a limestone quarry near Memphis 
Junction, Ky., and a sandstone quarry near South Carroll- 
ton, Ky. The White Stone Company has a quarry along- 
side of the Oman Company’s quarry near Memphis Junc- 
tion. The substance of the complaints is that the allow- 
ance of unlawful divisions by the Baltimore & Ohio and its 
connections to the originating carriers in the Bedford dis- 
trict out of the rates maintained on stone unduly prejudiced 
complainants and that complainants were damaged by the 
discrimination in connection with specified shipments to 
New York and certain other points during 1911 and 1912. 

The Norcross Bros. Company of Worcester, Mass., had 
some construction work in New York in 1910, which re- 
quired considerable quantities of stone. Bids for the 
stone were invited, and on July 14, 1910, the Oman Com- 
pany offered to supply sandstone and limestone for 85 
cents per cubic foot, delivered by the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad at One Hundred and Forty-first 
street, New York. The contractors and architects advised 
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the Oman Company that a bid of 80 cents would be neces- 
sary to meet the offers made by producers in the Bedford 
district of Indiana. The Oman Company knew of the pro- 
ceedings in No. 2410, and believing that the Bedford pro- 
ducers were enabled to bid less than 85 cents because of 
the allowances received by their industrial lines and that 
the allowances would be found unlawful, reduced its bid to 
80 cents. Two contracts were secured at that price—one 
for 85,000 cubic feet of sandstone, the other for 80,000 
cubic feet of limestone—for delivery between September 
1, 1910, and October 1, 1911. The White Stone Company 
undertook to supply 25,000 cubic fet of limestone for the 
Oman Company. The time for performing the contracts 
was subsequently extended. 

A rate of 25.5 cents applied on rough quarried stone from 
Memphis Junction to New York, a rate of 27.75 cents on 
rough-sawed stone, a rate of 26.5 cents on rough-quarried 
stone from South Carrollton, and a rate of 28 cents on 
rough-sawed stone. The rate from the Bedford district 
was 28 cents, out of which the originating carriers were 
allowed 8 or 9 cents. All five rates applied by routes 
through Cincinnati and were concurred in by the New 
York Central. Complainants contend that the 9-cent allow- 
ance paid in the Bedford district was illegal and that the 
carriers paying it are therefore estopped to deny that 19 
cents was a reasonable rate from the Bedford district; 
that the same rate of 19 cents should have applied from 
Louisville, since New York is about the same distance from 
Bedford, 889 miles, as from Louisville, 871 miles, distances 
measured through Cincinnati; that the rates from Memphis 
Junction to New York should have been the local rate of 
5 cents per 100 pounds from Memphis Junction to Louis- 
ville, plus 19 cents beyond, or 24 cents; that the rate from 
South Carrollton should have been 6 cents to Louisville and 
19 cents beyond, or 25 cents. Rates are cited in support of 
the 19-cent rate suggested beyond Louisville as follows: 
Granite from Barre, Vt., to Louisville, 1,046 miles, 18 cents, 
and to Paducah, Ky., 1,271 miles, 22 cents; rough blue 
granite from Rion, S. C., to Cleveland, Ohio, 876 miles, 
18 cents, and to Chicago, IIl., 898 miles, 20 cents; marble, 
rough quarried or sawed, in slabs, from Rutland, Vt., to 
Chicago, 923 miles, 17 cents. 

The issue presented by the complaints, however, is not 
whether the rates paid by complainants were reasonable, 
but whether complainants were unduly prejudiced by the 
allowances paid in the Bedford district. Discrimination is 
the only violation of the act alleged. 

Complainants’ competitors in the Bedford district paid 
higher rates than complainants and ostensibly were not 
preferred. Where, however, excessive allowances were re- 
ceived by the carriers which such competitors controlled, 
the competitors were preferred. Excessive allowances to 
carriers controlled by shippers are tantamount to depart- 
ures from the published rates and entitle competing ship- 
pers who pay the published rates to reparation for dam- 
age actually sustained as a result of the discrimination. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs, International Coal Co., 230 
U. S. 184. 

Complainants reduced their bids for the contracts de- 
scribed from 85 cents per cubic foot to 80 cents because of 
bids lower than 85 cents by their competitors in the Bed- 
ford district . Some producers of stone in the Bedford 
district were indirectly receiving concessions from the 
published rates, and such producers probably could offer 
stone at lower prices than others for this reason. It does 
not appear, however, that the stone producers whose bids 
for the Norcross Bros. Company’s contract complainants 
had to meet to get the contracts secured any concessions 
or that the cost of production in the Bedford district would 
not have enabled all producers there to offer stone at 80 
cents per cubic foot. The prevailing market price of Bed- 
ford stone in New York had been 85 cents per cubic foot, 
and as the rates and divisions thereof apparently had not 
been changed for some time the lower prices offered by 
the Bedford producers may not have been attributable to 
the. allowances involved. We accordingly find that com- 
plainants are not shown to have been damaged by the 
illegal allowances which we have found were paid in the 
Bedford district and the reparation askéd must be denied. 
No attempt was made to prove damage in respect of ship- 
ments alleged to have been made by the White Stone Com- 
pany to. other eastern points. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 
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SHREVEPORT CASE CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 796) 


seed products discriminate in favor of corn and other cat- 
tle feed commodities. 

Mr. Byars said that the tariff violates the order of the 
Commission, it violates the Act to regulate commerce, and 
violates Tariff Circular No. 18-A in many respects. He 
said that the application of the differential is violative of 
the order. He said he read the order as intending to pre- 
serve the Texas differential rule. Application of the dif- 
ferential to wood, tan-bark and lignite and brick, he held, 
is against the very language of the Commission’s order. 
According to Mr. Byars, the application of the differential 
in accordance with the rule laid down in the tariff results 
in the making of a rate of 14.4c for a distance of 490 miles 
and a rate of 14c for a distance of 500 miles. Mr. Thurtell 
became interested in that phase of the case and asked if 
the variation was not due to the inexpediency of undertak- 
ing to carry fractions down to their finest points. He sug- 
gested that the difference was very small. Later in the 
hearing Mr. Fonda interjected an explanation by saying 
that Mr. Byars had not applied the rule in the way it was 
intended. He said that the proper application of the rule 
would make such a result impossible. Mr. Byars promised 
Mr. Thurtell to put the rule into language that would 
make it impossible to achieve such a result as he had 
shown. 


“They have added commodities which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission never mentioned in its order,” said 
Mr. Byars. “They have added furniture, a mixed rule 
on grain, fruit jar tops, jelly glasses, jail materials, lead 
pipe and others. The tariffs violate the Act to regulate 
commerce by prescribing rates that are so unreasonable 
that a jobber at Durant, Okla., for instance, can ship to 
Wichita Falls, Tex., a distance of 149.3 miles, on a first 
class rate of 58 cents, while the jobber at Denison, Tex., 
is required to pay a rate of 63 cents to Wichita Falls for 
a haul of 129.3 miles. In other words, the Texas jobber, 
for a haul wholly within Texas, 20 miles less than the haul 
from Oklahoma into Texas, pays 5 cents per 100 pounds 
more. The Oklahoma jobber at Eldorado is able to ship 
to Childress, right past the doors of the jobber at Hazel, 
Tex., for a distance of 43°3 miles on a 33-cent rate, while 
the jobber at Hazel must pay 44 cents for a haul of 35.3.” 

Mr. Byars said that the application of the differential 
on brick, gravel and lignite would have the effect of clos- 
ing most establishments of that character in Texas. 


Mr. Fonda said that errors were being corrected in a 
supplement that would be filed before the day was over. 


Ross D. Rynder, speaking for the Fort Worth packing 
interests, said he was not opposing the exercise of the 
power claimed by the Commission, but he desired to bring 
to the attention of the Commission the fact that the live 
stock scale embodied in the tariff was higher than the 
scale prescribed by the Commission in Docket No. 4262 
which is uniform throughout the Southwest on interstate 
shipments. He said he desired to bring this fact to the 
attention of the Commission notwithstanding the fact that 
the notice of the conference said that those participating 
in it would be expected to confine themselves to pointing 
out wherein the tariff, if allowed to become effective, would 
violate the Commission’s order. Mr. Rynder said the pro- 
posed scale was higher for distances up to 300 miles, be- 
cause its progression is on 10-mile jumps, while the No. 
4262 scale progresses on five-mile jumps. On distances 
in excess of 400 miles the progression in the proposed 
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scale is by 100-mile jumps, while in the older scale the 
progression is by 25-mile laps. 

“The effect will be to give the Oklahoma City packer an 
advantage over the Fort Worth packer,” said Mr. Rynder. 
“Another point I desire to make is that the tariff under 
consideration will eliminate stock cattle rates to Fort 
Worth while leaving them in effect at Oklahoma City.” 

Mr. Crafts voiced a similar protest by saying that, while 
the tariff would remove discriminations at Shreveport 
where there are no packing houses, it would create them 
at Fort Worth and leave the packer at the last mentioned 
place at a disadvantage in comparison with his competitors 
at Oklahoma City and Wichita. He suggested that inas- 
much as the Commission is considering the whole subject 
in No. 8436 that this tariff be suspended until the Com- 
mission passes on the subject. 

Luther M. Walter interrupted Mr. Crafts to ask if the 
Fort Worth packer has not been having an advantage 
over the Oklahoma City packer for a long time. Mr. 
Crafts answered that if that is the fact the removal of 
the discrimination from Oklahoma City to Fort Worth can 
hardly be justified on the ground that a discrimination 
against Shreveport where there are no packing houses is 
also being removed. 

Mr. Driscoll protested against the application of two-line 
rates on gravel to gravel pits around Waco in accordance 
with the rule laid down by the Commission. He said the 
result would simply be the elimination of establishments 
that have been created by the application of group rates 
such as the carriers have made for Shreveport in this 
‘same tariff. He said that the prospective elimination of 
industries was sufficient reason for the suspension of the 
tariff. No Texan, he said, could be made to believe that 
it was the intention of the Commission to make an order 
that would result in rates east for a distance of 350 miles 
from El Paso the same as rates for an 850-mile haul to 
Shreveport. He said that in some instances the tariff goes 
to the full limit of the maximum prescribed by the Com- 
mission’s order, in some it takes less than the maximum, 
and in one class of rates it goes beyond the maximum. 

The informal hearing was called to consider any of the 
rates, rules or regulations contained in the tariffs filed 
that are alleged to be in contravention of the Commis- 
sion’s order in the consolidated Shreveport cases, Docket 
No. 8418, and others. 

The Commission was pleased to have the Texas com- 
mission take part in that hearing or conference, so 
that the views of the state authorities may appear on 
the record which, it is believed, will have to be examined 
by the courts when the litigation that is already under 
way gets into full swing. The federal body believes it 
is within its powers in prescribing rates to be charged 
for hauls in Texas and it has no doubt that the Texas 
commission believes otherwise. Therefore, it is a question 
of law, the decision in which will determine which rates 
shall stand. If, therefore, everybody participates in the 
discussion as to what rates should be made, there will 
be less friction, it is believed, after the decision than 
if there had been no exchange of ideas. 


CLAIMS FOR OVERCHARGES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


T. A. Larish of the Western Freight Traffic Association 
has taken up with the Commission the question whether 
carriers may decline claims for refund of overcharges 
resulting from the failure of the carrier’s agent to send 
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the shipment via the route taking the lowest rate, on the 
ground that the cheaper route was not “known to him.” 
The quoted words are from Conference Ruling No. 214. 
In his letter to the Commission he asserts his conviction 
that the Commission never desired to convey the impres- 
sion that a carrier was absolved from liability by the 
ignorance of its agent. In his letter he says: 

“We are sending you herewith claim against the P., C., 
C. & St. L. Ry., No. 35865, A-8947 and claim No. 34735, 
Soo Line, 302838, against the Soo Line, both for over- 
charge caused by the misrouting of shipments by the 
carriers in violation of the Conference Ruling No. 214 of 
your honorable body. 

“In both of these claims you will note that the claims 
are refused upon the ground that the cheaper reasonable 
route was not ‘known to the agent’ of the carrier, and in 
addition E. G. Clark, G. F. A. of the Soo Line, takes the 
position that, had the consignor desired the shipment to 
be handled via Milwaukee, car ferry across Lake Mich- 
igan, he should have so stipulated in the bill of lading, 
quite overlooking the fact that had the Soo Line wanted 
to-close the across-lake route they could and should 
have restricted the routing to apply only via Chicago. 
The carriers have the right to restrict the routing in 
their tariffs if they so desire, and the position assumed 
by Mr. Clark would put the burden entirely upon the 
shipper. 

“We wish to direct your attention to the letter of Mr. 
J. D. Couffer of the Pan Handle, dated September 21, 
1916, where he says: ‘There being no tariff published by 
this company or by its agents in which this company 
concurs containing joint rates from the station of origin 
to station of destination, same would not be on file, there- 
fore of necessity could not be known to our agent.’ 

“Originally the Act to regulate commerce required the 
carriers to publish and keep on file at all stations on their 
lines all of the rates published by the carriers. The 
Commission, in their discretion, relieved the carriers of 
the onerous burden by modifying the rigorous requirements 
of the ‘act’ in this regard, but now the carriers have 
placed a construction upon the words of the Commission 
in Conference Ruling No. 214, ‘known to him,’ which, if 
sustained by you, places a premium upon the ignorance 
or incompetency of an agent. 

“In the case of the Soo Line claim inclosed herewith, 
it seems absurd for the Soo Line to claim that the agent 
of the Soo Line at Menasha, Wis., an important manufac- 
turing city on the Soo Line, the junction point of the Soo 
Line running to Manitowoc, another important point on 
its line, did not know of the route and rate across the 
lake from Manitowoc. 

“We do not believe that the Commission ever intended 
such a narrow and unjust construction to be placed upon 
the language it employed in Conference Ruling No. 214, 
but meant that it was incumbent upon the agent of the 
carrier to forward unrouted shipments via the cheapest 
reasonable route known, or which should be known to the 
carrier. It occurs to us that if there is any doubt the 
Commission might see its way clear to amend the word- 
ing of Conference Ruling No. 214 to conform to what 
seems to us to have clearly been its intention. 

“Until very recently the carriers have been paying 
claims like the inclosed without question, but it seems 
that some genius has hit upon what he thinks is a way 
to avoid and to render impotent Conference Ruling No. 
214. The idea seems to be quite generally copied by 
freight claim agents.” 
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DEFEATING THROUGH RATES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Attorney-examiners, examiners, and others about the 
Commission have been taking an interest in the discus- 
sion in The Traffic World under the caption, “Defeating 
the Through Rate.” Neither the Commission nor any 
railroad nor steamship company has ever undertaken to 
do anything to shippers who are forwarding their freight 
from Atlantic to Texas ports on port to port rates and 
then using the state rates or the proportionals published 
in Fonda’s tariffs to destinations in Texas, at a combina- 
tion lower than the published through rail and water rates. 
The parties to such joint rail and water rates must them- 
selves participate in defeating the published through rates 
or give up their competitive business. No attempt, so 
far as known, has ever been made to check up on the 
railroad-owned boats or the proprietary railroad to see 
whether they were parties to such cutting of through 
rates to which they were parties. 

It is a condition and not a theory that confronts the 
railroads and steamship lines which have published through 
rates that are subject to the Act to regulate commerce. 
There are routes over which it is possible for the shipper 
to forward his goods without the least consideration of 
what the federal regulating body might think about the 
rates and practices on such routes. 

An independent steamship company plying between an 
Atlantic and a Gulf port is the chief factor in causing 
the carriers subject to the Act to regulate commerce to 
close their eyes to what their agents are morally certain 
are defeats of the published through rates. When an 
independent boat brings freight to a Texas port, the rail- 
roads leading from that port are up against this proposi- 
tion: The freight has been delivered to a consignee in 
Texas; the contract of carriage has been completed; the 
consignee can take out a new contract of carriage and 
he can select whatever rate gives him the most for his 
money, whether it be an interstate proportional or an 
unadulterated Texas-made rate. 

A sensitive railroad agent, imbued with the idea that 
because the freight came from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore or Charleston it was interstate commerce, 
might insist that the prospective consignor at the Texas 
port should pay the balance of the through interstate rate 
from point of origin. If he did he would not get the 
business and in the course of a short time he would prob- 
ably be succeeded by an agent who would do business on 
the basis of “no questions asked.” 

It is believed that so long as a boat line has a right to 
have port to port rates, so long as a state commission 
has the power to make rates for hauls wholly within the 
state, and so long as a manufacturer or merchant has a 
right to establish a branch house for himself, either by 
sending one of his own employes or hiring a warehouse- 
man to act for him, the cutting of through interstate rates 
will continue and be within the law. A further conviction 
is that carriers that are parties to through rates and are 
Subject to the competition of an independent bpat line 
will have to participate in the cutting, either directly or 
indirectly, or go out of competitive business. 

They can lawfully engage in such cutting, it is be- 
lieved, by publishing as their proportionals the rates made 
by the state commission for hauls from the ports. to the 
interior. By publishing such proportionals, they lawfully 
engage in cutting their through rates and make it pos- 
sible for them to continue in competition, although by 
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means of such proportionals they make their published 
through rates a delusion and a snare for the uninformed 
shipper who may not know about the independent boat 
line or who may not think of the port to port rates that 
it is possible for a railroad-owned steamship line to make. 

Another conviction is that this cutting of through rates 
can be stopped, but only by the Commission asserting and 
exercising jurisdiction over the port to port rates of all 
steamship lines that it is physically possible to join with 
railroads so as to make through routes over which joint 
rates would apply and by its asserting and maintaining 
that the contract of carriage applies from point of origin 
to final destination even if the manufacturer. or shipper 
has established a branch house at a port and takes actual 
physical possession of his property at that port. A belief 
respecting the enforcement of such contentions is that 
Congress probably would not tolerate such claims of 
jurisdiction, especially at this time, when the tendency of 
the federal authorities is to impose higher freight charges 
than state authorities think are warranted. 

So long, however, as there is an independent boat line 
from Atlantic to Gulf ports, it is believed, the Mallory 
Line as the partner of the Santa Fe in through routes 
and joint rates, and the Morgan Line as part of the South- 
ern Pacific System, will have to insist on their right to 
haul goods from the Atlantic to Gulf ports.on port to port 
rates, notwithstanding the fact that they also are parties 
to through route and joint rate arrangements. For them 
to insist that shippers shall always pay the through rates 
to points of destination in interior Texas would be equiv- 
alent to saying that they were retiring from the compe- 
tition of an independent line—such, for instance, as the 
Seaboard & Gulf steamship Company. 

Fonda’s Texas Lines Tariff No. 2-D, I. C. C. No. 33, 
naming local joint and proportional freight rates on classes 
and commodities applying between Texas points named 
therein on local Texas traffic and also on interstate traffic 
is believed to be a recognition of the facts mentioned. 
The tariff is to become effective November 1 and cancels 
his I. C. C. No. 16, with exceptions as noted. That tariff 
has ten pages of conditions governing application of the 
rates and about 23 pages of rules and regulations, every 
one of which, it is believed, is intended to allow the rail- 
roads in Texas to apply the higher through rates to traffic 
which the shipper cannot avoid routing under rules and 
regulations subject to the Act to regulate commerce, and 
to allow such traffic as cannot be brought under the Act 
to regulate commerce to move on rates less than the 
published through charges. In other words, the intent 
of the tariff, it is believed, is to put the higher rates on 
the non-competitive and allow the lower rates to apply 
on non-competitive traffic. The tariff says, among other 
things: 

Rates published in this tariff between points in Texas (in- 
cluding Texarkana), will apply locally and jointly. as follows: 

1. On traffic moving from one point in Texas to another 
point in Texas through another state. 

2. As proportional rates on traffic having origin or desti- 
nation outside of the state of Texas on which no published 
through rates are in effect. 

3. As proportional rates to or from the following Texas gulf 
ports having origin or destination outside the state of Texas: 
Brazosport, Freeport, Galveston, Houston, Port Aransas, Port 
Arthur, Port Bolivar, Sabine, Texas City and Velasco. 

The third provision in the foregoing removes all ques- 
tion as to whether the combination of rates may be ap- 
plied on traffic coming to the Gulf ports. The decision 
of the Commission in the Isaac Joseph Iron Company case 
raises the question as to whether the limitation in the 
second provision is worth the paper on which it is written. 
The railroads in that case undertook to say that scrap 
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iron shipped from Houston to New Orleans on a propor- 
tional rate and then reshipped to Chicago on the through 
rate, should pay the higher through rate from Houston to 
Chicago. The Commission held that such a limitation was 
too indefinite because it did not give the shipper any 
reference to a tariff in which he might find out whether 
there was a through rate between Houston and Chicago 
on scrap iron. The railroads are now resisting, in the 
courts, reparation awarded under that decision, but the 
decision of the court, it is believed, cannot be made to 
reverse the holding that the limitation was not one within 
the boundaries prescribed by tariff circular 18-A. 

The traffic man who started the discussion now going 
on asked the following question: ‘Two of the lines op- 
erating from New York to Galveston have published 
through rates from seaboard territory to Texas points, and 
if any shipments they might handle on their port to port 
rates to Galveston were declared to be interstate, don’t 
you think that they would be required to assess their 
published through rates?” 

The answer to that, it is believed, would necessarily 
have to be in the affirmative; but if the Mallory and 
Morgan steamship lines, it is suggested, insisted as a 
condition precedent that the shipper declare the ultimate 
destination of his goods, the business of independent steam- 
ship lines would be much enlarged. A question arises as 
to whether a carrier has any legal right to require a ship- 
per to make any statement beyond that necessary to com- 
plete the bill of lading. If, therefore, a shipper tenders 
freight at New York to be taken to Galveston, it is the 
duty of the carrier to carry it to Galveston. The pre- 
sumption in law, it is believed, would be that the shipper 
was honestly desirous of having goods sent to Galveston. 
Any other presumption, it is suggested, would create an 
intolerable condition by giving the agent of the carrier 
a right to refuse shipments because he believed, or said 
he believed, that the shipper had not disclosed the ulti- 
mate destination of his freight. 

The Fonda tariff, filed to become effective November 1, 
makes many changes in form over I. C. C. No. 16, now in 
effect, but the three conditions before cited are also to 
be found in No. 16, verbatim. The pertinent parts of the 
tariff now in existence, interesting for purposes of com- 
parison, are as follows: 


“Class rates applicable when the traffic has interstate 
or international points of origin or destination, no through 
rates being in effect, or when the movement from one 
point in Texas to another point in Texas is through an- 
other state, and as proportional rates on shipments having 
interstate or international origin or destination recon- 
signed on local bills of lading at border points and at 
the following-named Texas Gulf ports: Brazosport, Free- 
port, Galveston, Port Arthur, Port Aransas, Port Bolivar, 


Sabine, Texas City and Velasco. 
“Commodity rates applicable as follows: 


Item No. 1%. Except as otherwise specifically provided, com- 
modity rates should be based on route making lowest rate using 
mileage via practicable routes, either joint or single line, which- 
ever rate basis is used, observing mileage wholly within the 
state of Texas as shown by Texas Lines’ Mileage Circular No. 
9A (A. C. Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 31), and Texas Lines Short 
Line Mileage Circular No. 1B (A. C. Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 30), 
supplements thereto or reissues thereof. For list of imprac- 
ticable routes see Item No. 155A. Commodity rates so made 
will apply between points in Texas on lines parties to this 
tariff, locally or jointly as follows: 

On traffic moving via an interstate route from one point 
in Texas to another point in Texas. 

2. As proportional rates on traffic having origin or destina- 


tion outside the state of Texas on which no published through 
rates are in effect. : 

. As proportional rates to or from the following Texas gulf 
ports on traffic having origin or destination outside the state 
of Texas: Brasosport, Freeport, Galveston, Houston, Port Ar- 
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thur, Port Aransas, Port Bolivar, Sabine, Texas City, Velasco. 
Rules and regulations shown in Item No. 165 are only applicable 
at points within the state of Texas. 

In the older tariff Texas Lines Basing Tariff 2-A, I. C. C. 
No. 16, in effect up to May 20, the application rule was as 


follows: 


Tariff applicable when the traffic has interstate or inter- 
national origin or destination, no through rates being in effect, 
or when the movement from one point in Texas to another 
point in Texas is through another state, and as proportional 
rates on shipments having interstate or international origin or 
destination reconsigned on local bills of lading at border points 
and at the following named Texas gulf ports: Brasosport, Free- 
port, Galveston, Port Aransas, Port Arthur, Port Bolivar, 
Sabine, Texas City and Velasco. 


REFUSES TO DISMISS CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has denied the motion of the F. S. 
Royster Guano Company to dismiss its complaint against 
the Atlantic Coast Line and others. The order was issued 
October 16. At the same time the Commission notified 
parties to the case that the complainant’s brief would 
be due on November 12, that of the intervening North 
Carolina commission and the respondents on November 
27, and the complainant’s reply brief on December 7. 


A refusal by the Commission to dismiss a complaint 
on motion of the complainant is rare, if, indeed, this is 
not the first instance of the kind. Therefore, it has at- 
tracted attention, especially as this is one of the large 
number of cases that seem to raise the precise question 
brought forward by the Shreveport case. 

The complainant has fertilizer factories in Virginia and 
North Carolina. It brought the complaint, which the Com- 
mission says must be prosecuted, in behalf of the Virginia 
factories in what now seems like an effort to bring the 
interstate rates from Virginia points down to the level of 
the rates prescribed by the North Carolina commission 
for hauls within that state. 

After the original decision, the North Carolina commis- 
sion asked to have the case reopened so as to allow it 
to intervene. When the case was heard after the re- 
opening the complainant made the motion to dismiss on 
the ground that apparently the only remedy it could re- 
ceive would be to have the North Carolina rates raised 
to the level of the interstate charges. 

In support of its motion it urged that it had always 
contended that the interstate rates were too high—not 
that the North Carolina rates were too low. In other 
words, apparently, the company has no desire to have 
the discrimination removed by the method that is being 
employed in carrying out the Shreveport decision, which 
is to have the Texas rates advanced. 

The Commission gave no reasons for denying the mo- 
tion to dismiss, when it made its announcement that it 
had acted unfavorably upon the motion. It is inferred, 
however, that it is going to dispose of the case so that 
the discrimination will be removed, even if in so doing 
it is necessary to condemn the North Carolina rates as 
being so low as to amount to a burden on interstate com- 
merce. 

In the event the North Carolina ratcs should be raised 
the complainant will be compelled to stand higher charges 
on the material it ships to and from its fertilizer works 
in North Carolina, where it now has an advantage over 
competitors having no North Carolina establishments and 
must do business in that state on interstate rates. 
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THE CUMMINS AMENDMENT 


(From brief of H. G. Wilson for complainants in Docket 
No. 8369 (F. H. Price & Co. and R. W. Lightburne, Jr., vs. 
A. “ae & Or F.- ey and for the general users of the 
through export form of bill of lading) 


The preceding chapters of this brief deal more particu- 
larly with the matters and things specifically complained 
of in Docket 8369, which was heard concurrently with the 
general bill of lading investigation, Docket 4844. 

The necessity for further hearings and investigation 
in the latter docket arose subsequent to the act of 
Congress, known as the Cummins amendment, which was 
effective June 3, 1915; but, in connection with such hear- 
ings and investigation, the Commission undertook an in- 
vestigation of— 



















The lawfulness and propriety of the provisions contained 
in the various forms of bills of lading, issued by carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce, to cover particular classes 
of traffic, such as live stock, — merchandise, export, 
cotton export, etc. 







Which in substance at least has developed into the law- 
fulness and propriety of the form and substance of the 
general classes of bills of lading to be prescribed by or 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
the authority conferred upon it by the Act to regulate 
commerce, 


The complainants in Docket 8369, representing, as they 































t do, so far as the handling and adjustment of loss and 
3 damage claims is concerned, the great majority of the 
\ exporting flour millers of the United States, have neces- 
5 sarily interested themselves in the general provisions of 
1 the export form of bill of lading, comprehended in the 
investigation under Docket 4844, in addition to the specific 
i matters of interest in Docket 8369, and, therefore, it is 
4 proper that they should present to this honorable body 
. their views respecting these matters and will undertake 
. to do so as concisely as possible by taking up the pro- 
f posed form of through export bill of lading, submitted 
" by the carriers at the joint conference, previously referred 
to herein, and which has been printed by the Commission, 
showing the parts which are agreed to and those parts 
to which objections are found. 
e Much of the matter brought out during the investiga- 
a tion, particularly with respect to the liability of the car- 
hi riers, was necessarily based on the state of the law as 
.d it then existed and was understood to be affected by the 
Cummins amendment. 

However, since the completion of the investigation, Con- 
el gress has again acted and has amended the Cummins 
ot amendment, which was effective June 3, 1915, by enacting 
~ a bill known as Public No. 183, 64th Congress, which 

was approved and became effective Aug. 9, 1916, the effect 
“ of which is to strike out entirely that provision of the 
Cummins amendment which was effective June 3, 1915, 
reading as follows: 
vl Provided, however, that if the goods are hidden from 
view by wrapping, boxing or other means, and the carrier is 
ad, not notified as to the character of the goods, the carrier may 
require the shipper to specifically state in writing the value of 
lat the goods, and the carrier shall not be liable beyond the 
ng COMaEGe CURGDGED Song SAGRIEE au8 peabeaie tetas far 
as traaspertation, dependent upon the value of the property shipped 
as specifically stated in writing by the shipper. Such rates 
m- shall be published as are other rate schedules. 
and also by a provision that the amended act shall not 
ed apply “to property except ordinary live stock.” 
Bes So that, in considering particularly the liability clauses 
rks of the bills of lading, we must not overlook this changed 
ver 





condition. 
The chief thing that was effected by the first Cummins 
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amendment was to make it unlawful for the carrier to 
limit or restrict its liability in any way, shape or manner 
as to the loss, damage or injury caused by it, and in 
view of the provisions of that amendment all of the dis- 
cussion and -consideration, particularly by the shippers 
with respect to the carriers’ liability, was based on the 
belief that it was then unlawful for the carrier to under- 
take to restrict his liability in any manner, even by con- 
tract in the bill of lading, or even to the extent of fixing 
the basis for computing the amount of the loss, damage 
or injury sustained to the property, where such injury 
was caused by the carrier. 

The carriers’ view, however, apparently differs, for the 
reason that they persisted in contracting for limited lia- 
bility under certain conditions, and particularly for a basis 
for computing the amount of claims. 


On account of the fact that the first Cummins amend- 
ment was more specific with respect to its prohibition 
against carriers’ limitation of liability, which was stated 
with greater detail than was true of the section which it 
amended, the carriers and the shippers unquestionably 
fell into the error of assuming that the first Cummins 
amendment thrust a greater liability upon the carrier than 
the Carmack amendment to section 20 of the commerce 
act. 

It is, however, questionable whether or not there was 
any material difference between the two acts, so far as 
the right of the carrier to limit its liability is concerned, 
but now, with the second Cummins amendment, which 
applies only to ordinary live stock, and does not apply to 
other property transported by common carriers, the status 
of the law, whatever it was, or is, is thrust back upon 
the Carmack amendment, unless it is to be said that the 
first Cummins amendment, taking the place of the Car- 
mack amendment and then being itself eliminated by the 
second Cummins amendment (which applies only to ordi- 
nary live stock), that the property in interstate trans- 
portation is deprived entirely of all congressional action 
on the subject, and the liability of the carrier is that 
of the common law as fixed by the several states, and 
dependent upon the law of the state in which the contract 
of affreightment is entered into, a most chaotic condition 
of affairs, to say the least. 

The first Cummins amendment is a substitute for all 
of the eleventh paragraph of section 20 of the Act to 
regulate commerce; the second Cummins amendment is 
a substitute for the first Cummins amendment and, al- 
though by the proviso it eliminates all property except 
ordinary live stock, it does not re-enact the previously 
eliminated paragraph 11 of section 20 of the commerce 
act, so that we are apparently forced to fall back on 
section I of the Act to regulate commerce, which provides 
for— 


Just and reasonable regulation and practices affecting the 
issuance, form and substance of bills of lading, etc. 


and the duty of the Commission to require such provisions. 

If the last stated condition should be the fact, then a 
question which has arisen in these proceedings is defi- 
nitely settled, and that is as to the application of the act 
to this export traffic, because section I of the act applies 
to any traffic moving from a point within the United States 
1o any foreign country, even including the traffic of which 
uhe point of origin and the port of export are in the same 
state, such as Buffalo, N. Y., and New York City, or 
Dallas, Tex., and Galveston, Tex. 

Again, if all the prohibition against limitation of liability 
by the carriers is eliminated, and we go back to section. I 
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of the act, then under the common law the carrier has 
the right to contract its liability, but under section I of 
the act, its regulations and practices regarding such con- 
tract or affecting such contract, which are to be included 
in the form and_ substance of the bill of lading, must be 
just and reasonable, and it is, therefore, of more im- 
portance than heretofore that this Commission should 
exercise the authority conferred upon it by the act to 
prescribe those just and reasonable regulations. 

In view of the present somewhat uncertain status, unless 
we have correctly stated it, we hesitate to undertake any 
argument respecting the common law rights of the car- 
rier, and shall, therefore, confine ourselves to what we 
believe to be reasonable and just provisions and practices 
with respect to the various provisions in the proposed 
form on which there is disagreement. 


N. A. R. C. CONVENTION 


The Newlands railroad regulation investigation commis- 
sion resolution is mentioned in the call for the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners, issued by Robert R. Prentis, pres- 
ident, William H. Connolly, secretary, and Charles E. 
Elmquist, chairman of the executive committee, as reason 
for their assertion, in the call, that the convention “should 
be the most important meeting that we have ever held.” 
The call is as follows: 

“The twenty-eighth annual convention of the National 
Association of Railway Commissioners will meet in the 
hearing room of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the city of Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, Nov. 14, 1916, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 

“This without doubt should be the most important meet- 
ing that we have ever had, and it is confidently expected 
that every commission will be represented. Questions 
of vital concern are pending, not only to us, but to the 
country at large, and these demand our early and serious 
consideration. 

“A sub-committee from the membership of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce and the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce has been ap- 
pointed and is required to investigate the conditions re- 
lating to interstate and foreign commerce and the neces- 
sity for further legislation relating thereto. The resolu- 
tion (Public Resolution, No. 25, 64th Congress) approved 
by the President on July 20, 1916, directs the sub-com- 


mittee thereby created: 


* * * To investigate the subject of the government con- 
trol and regulation of interstate and foreign transportation, the 
efficiency of the existing system in protecting the rights of 
shippers and carriers and in promoting the public interest, the 
incorporation or control of the incorporation of carriers, and all 
proposed changes in the organization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Act to regulate commerce, also the 
subject of government ownership of all public utilities, such 
as telegraph, wireless, cable, telephone, express companies and 
railroads engaged in interstate and foreign commerce and 
report as to the wisdom or feasibility of government owner- 
ship of such utilities and as to the comparative worth and 
efficiency of government regulation and control as _ com- 
pared with government ownership and operation, with au- 
thority to sit during the recess of Congress and with power 
to summon witnesses, to administer oaths, and to require the 
various departments, commissions and other government 
agencies of the United States to furnish such information and 
render such assistance as may, in the judgment of the joint 
subcommittee, be deemed desirable, to appoint necessary ex- 
perts, clerks and stenographers, and to do whatever is neces- 
sary for a full and comprehensive examination and study of 
the subject and report to Congress on or before the second 
Monday in January, nineteen hundred and seventeen. 


“It has been announced through the press and other- 
wise that the joint committee charged with conducting 
such investigation will commence its hearing on Nov. 20, 


1916, 
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“Those who are advocating the centralization of regu- 
lation in the agencies of the federal government will 
have their views fully and ably presented to the commit- 
tee by the powerful and well-organized influences that 


are behind this movement. Those of our membership 


‘who believe in joint federal and state regulation of rail- 


roads should discharge their grave responsibilities by 
presenting to the committee all the facts showing the 
good work which has already been done by the federal 
and state commissions, should unite to defeat any vicious 
or unwise legislation which may be proposed, and should 
aid in the promotion of any proposed legislation which 
is likely to make such regulation more efficient, and should 
cordially co-operate with the committee and with the 
congress for the promotion of the welfare of the country. 

“It will be observed from the annexed list that the 
subjects referred to the various committees cover prac- 
tically all of the questions which arise in the regulation 
of public utilities, and we trust that there will not be a 
single committee that will fail to present a carefully pre- 
pared report, and thereby contribute something of perma- 
nent value to the cause of public regulation. This is 
especially important at this time, when some are arraign- 
ing public regulation before the country and the Congress. 
The reports should be in the hands of the secretary thirty 
days in advance of our meeting for printing and distribu- 
tion to the members. The chairmen of committees should 
not fail in this duty.” 

The committees to report are as follows: 

No. 1—Executive: Charles E. Elmquist of Minnesota, 
chairman; John G. Richards of South Carolina, Clifford 
Thorne of Iowa, J. L. Bristow of Kansas, Charles M. Can- 
dler of Georgia, Robert R. Prentis of Virginia (ex-officio), 
William H. Connolly of Washington, D. C. (ex-officio). 

No. 2—Steam railroad committees; express and other 
contract carriers by rail: Frank Irvine of New York, 
second district, chairman; Max Thelen of California, E. 


-A. Morley of Montana, O. P. B. Jacobson of Minnesota, 
J. Prince Webster of Georgia, Winthrop M. Daniels of the 


I. C. C., J. Richard Wingfield of Virginia. 

No. 3—Safety of Railroad Operation: Charles C. Mc- 
Chord of the I. C. C., chairman; Royal C. Dunn of Florida, 
O. L. Owen of New Mexico, DArcy Scott of Ontario, Can- 
ada, F. M. Sheppard of Mississippi, Carl D. Jackson of 
Wisconsin, William D. B. Ainey of Pennsylvania. 

No. 4—Railroad Service, Accommodations and Claims: 
Edward C. Niles of New Hampshire, chairman; Frank H. 
Funk of Illinois, Frank J. Miller of Oregon, William Ff. 
Rhea of Virginia, Newton A. Blitch of Florida, Frank W. 
Shealy of South Carolina, John B. Kendrick of Wyoming. 

No. 5—Grade Crossings and Trespassing on Railroads: 
Thomas Duncan of Indiana, chairman; G. McDuffie Hamp- 
ton of South Carolina, Shelby M. Taylor of Louisiana, J. H. 
Wilson of Iowa, F. A. Jones of Arizona, Alexander Gordon of 
California, James B. Walker of New York, first district. 

No. 6—Railroad Rates: W. H. Stutsman of North Da- 
kota, chairman; Edward L. Travis of North Carolina, 
Earle B. Mayfield of Texas, John H. Hale of Connecticut, 
Benjamin F. Cleaves of Maine, George Hillyer of Georgia, 
Lawton T. Hemans of Michigan. 

No. 7--Statistics and Accounts of Railroad Companies: 
Balthasar H. Meyer of the I. C. C., chairman; James F. 
Gray of Georgia, Thomas Yapp of Minnesota, U. G. Poweli 
of Nebraska, C. I. Sturgis of American Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association, H. C. Hasbrouck of New York, 
second district, William J. Meyers, statistician of the 
L:& C6. 
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No. 8—Car Service and Demurrage: R. Hudson Burr 
of Florida, chairman; William G. Busby of Missouri, James 
A. Perry of Georgia, F. R. Spinning of Washington, Ed- 
ward C. Niles of New Hampshire, J. E. McCormick of 
Montana, B. A. Enloe of Tennessee. 

No. $—Public Utility Rates: Thomas W. D. Worthen of 


New Hampshire, chairman; M. H. Aylesworth of Colorado, - 


Robert C. Bacon of Vermont, John J. Treacy of New Jer- 
sey, Major Charles W. Kutz of Washington, D. C., J. E. 
Love of Oklahoma, Frank R. Devlin of California. 

No. 10—Service of Public Utility Companies: Richard 
Yates of Illinois, chairman; Charles A. Russell of Massa- 
chusetts, John M. Kinkel of Kansas, J. H. Hall of Mon- 
tana, Howard B. Shaw of Missouri, Travis H. Whitney 
of New York, first district, E. F. Blaine of Washington. 

No. 11—Safety of Operation of Public Utility Companies: 
James O. Carr of New York, second district, chairman; 
H. D. Loveland of California, C. F. Foley of Kansas, Sheri- 
dan S. Kendall of Colorado, Ralph W. E. Donges of New 
Jersey, Albert G. Towers of Maryland, A. P. Ramstedt of 
Idaho. 

No. 12-—Statistics and Accounts of Public Utility Com- 
panies: Abda F. Weber, chief statistician of first dis- 
trict, New York, chairman; Arthur A. Lewis of Washing- 
ton, Joseph B. Eastman of Massachusetts, Beecher W. 
Waltermire of Ohio, J. G. Williams, statistician of District 
of Columbia; Henry S. Lyon, statistician of New Jersey; 
M. J. Murphy, statistician of Illinois. 

No. 13—General Valuation: Charles E. Elmquist of 
Minnesota, chairman; Clye B. Aitchison of Oregon, Max 
Thelen of California, J. L. Bristow of Kansas, George A. 
Henshaw of Oklahoma, Edward C. Niles of New Hamp- 
shire, Walter A. Shaw of Illinois. 

No. 14—Capitalization and Intercorporate Relations: 
Edwin C. Edgerton of California, chairman; Clyde B. 
Aitchison of Oregon, Judson C. Clements of the I. C. C., 
J. F. Shaughnessy of Nevada, Paul B. Trammell of Georgia, 
E. F. Morgan of West Virginia, William C. Bliss of Rhode 
Island. 

No. 15—State and Federal Legislation: Laurence B. 
Finn of Kentucky, chairman; Clifford Thorne of Iowa, 
H. F. Bartine of Nevada, P. W. Dougherty of South Da- 
kota, Henry T. Clarke, Jr., of Nebraska, Elliott Northcott 
of West Virginia, James S. Harlan of the I. C. C. : 

No. 16—Publication of Commission’s Decisions: Martin 
S. Decker of New York, chairman; Owen P. Thompson of 
Illinois, Laurence B. Finn of Kentucky, George P. Pell of 
North Carolina, Ira B. Mills of Minnesota, Richard T. Hig- 
gins of Connecticut, Oliver H. Hughes of Ohio. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, without explanation, Oct. 19 denied the 
application of the railroads for orders directing the weigh- 
ing of the mails and the keeping of statistics coincident 
with Postmaster-General Burleson’s installation of experi- 
mental routes operated under the space basis system of 
railway mail pay. It has also denied the New Haven’s 
separate request for an order directing the weighing of 
mails on all its routes. 

Railroad lawyers contemplate asking for an injunction 
to prevent what they call the perversion of the law by 
Burleson and the Commission resulting in the installation 
of space basis, notwithstanding the refusal of Congress to 
pass the bill making a change from the weight to the 
space basis. 

Insistence by railroad attorneys that they had a right 
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to be heard before the space basis for mail pay .was in- 
augurated, resulted in the fixing of such a hearing for 
Saturday afternoon, October 14. 

An airing of the relations that have existed between 
the railroads and the postoffice department for years 
took place. It was a short-notice affair. The committee of 
railroad attorneys heretofore mentioned, to which R. Wal- 
ton Moore had been added, called on Commissioner Mc- 
Chord asking to be heard on the snap judgment they think 
Postmaster-General Burleson took when he announced 
that on November 1 the space basis system of pay would 
be inaugurated on the mail routes which bring to the 
railroads 98 per cent of the revenue they receive for 
hauling the mails. Fred H. Wood, as spokesman for the 
railroad lawyers, and Joseph Stewart, special attorney for 
the postoffice department and formerly second assistant 
postmaster-general, went into conference with Mr. Mc- 
Chord, the upshot of which was the Commissioner’s call 
upon his colleagues to see whether they would listen to 
the railroads in their contention that, unless the Com- 
mission can issue orders prescribing how and what statis- 
tics shall be kept, its “consent” to the inauguration of 
the supposed experiment shall be withdrawn. 

Whether that determination arose from a suspicion that 
the railroads would go to court, or from a determination 
that the postoffice department shall change its policy of 
trying to “put things over,” is not known. The confer- 
ence of the Commissioners was short. Mr. McChord was 
gone only a few minutes. 

Wood and Stewart were the only speakers at the hear- 
ing, so-called, in the afternoon. It was not a hearing in 
the sense of testimony taking, but merely an argument 
on the meaning of the law. 


Mr. Stewart contended that the Commission has no 
jurisdiction over the extent to which the postmaster- 
general, “with the consent. of the Commission,” shall 
change the existing system, under pretense of conducting 
an experiment to enable the Commission to weigh the 
relative merits of the two systems of paying for the serv- 
ices rendered; that in decreeing that the method of pay 
on the routes which afford 98 per cent of the revenue he 
was performing an administrative function wholly within 
his discretion, notwithstanding the fact that the law says, 
“with the consent of the Commission,” and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the postmaster-general sought and 
obtained a so-called: consent. 

“Do you think it a fair construction of a law authorizing 
changes to afford. tests that the postmaster-general shall 
hold he may change the system of pay on practically 
every route in the country?” asked Mr. Hall. 

“That is what he has done,” interrupted Mr. Wood, be- 
fore Mr. Stewart even made an attempt to answer. Mr. 
Stewart, not very directly, but by inference, told Mr. Hall 
that it was none of the Commission’s business how many 
changes were ordered. 


“It is necessary for the postmaster-general to change 
the system of pay before he can make up the ‘compre- 
hensive scheme and plan’ which the law says he shall 
make concerning every route and service and propose 
the compensation which he will offer the railroads,” said 
Mr. Stewart. : 

Mr, Wood contended that the postmaster-general has 
complete power to order changes in routes and services, 
to enable him to make tests of the two systems of pay, 
without ordering a change in the basis of pay; that Mr. 
Burleson can make the changes in routes and service 
and then report to the Commission what amount of money 
accrued to the railroads on the weight basis and what 
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would have accrued if the pay had been calculated on 
the space basis. 

This controversy, it now appears, will become a matter 
of great moment to men who, as shippers, often appear 
before the Commission. Mr. Stewart, in defending the 
course of his superior, said Mr. Burleson is going to 
effect great economies by consolidating mails; having 
them dispatched on fewer trains, and probably over fewer 
railroads. His idea, so far as could be judged from the 
unusual terminology employed by him (wholly unlike 
that commonly used in rate cases) is that the postmaster- 
general is going to select certain railroads for hauling 
mail between certain points, cutting out others, and there- 
by using probably more space on some railroads, but not 
so much space as would be used if mails were dispatched 
on nearly every train, as is the fact under the existing 
weight basis. 

He seemed to be telling the Commission, for instance, 
that while mail is now dispatched from Washington to 
Chicago on the Pennsylvania train leaving Washington 
at 3:10 p. m., on the B. & O. at 5:30 p. m. and on the 
Pennsylvania again at 6:15 o’clock, under the space basis 
the 6:15 dispatch will be cut out so as to save space. 

In other words, the postmaster-general intends doing 
with the mails what has been suggested, by theorists, 
the railroads should do in the matter of eliminating com- 
petitive passenger train service. Their suggestion, for 
instance, has been that it is a waste of equipment for 
the Chicago & Northwestern to start a train from Chicago 
for the Twin Cities at the same time the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul starts a train for the same destina- 
tion, neither train being filled to capacity. The inference 
was drawn from what Mr. Stewart said that the post- 
master-general intends saving the cost of sending mails 
on the second Pennsylvania train because, by packing the 
mail into the other trains, a saving can be made. 

Mr. Wood took the broad.ground that the law requires 
the Commission to decide which is the better system for 
paying the raidroads, and that unless there be a weighing 
of the mails under the present system and another weigh- 
ing while experimental space basis routes are in opera- 
tion, the Commission cannot have a complete picture of 
the systems between which it is to choose. 

“But the postmaster-general will not want the service 
as it is now performed after November 1,” said Mr. 
Stewart, “so it would be a waste of time and money to 
collect data respecting it.” 

“What would be the objection to contemporaneous 
weighing of the mails?” asked Mr. McChord. Mr. Stewart 
said it would not be practical, but did not say why it 
would not. 

Mr. Wood said that if the postmaster-general is allowed 
to change the system it will be necessary for the rail- 
roads to keep from $60,000,000 to $120,000,000 in their 
suspense accounts, because it will take the Commission 
from one to two years to decide what will be the just 
and reasonable rates for the government to pay. It will 
be necessary to hold the mail pay, amounting to $60,000,- 
000 a year, in suspense pending a decision, because the pay 
is to be adjusted to whatever basis is selected by the Com- 
mission. Mr. Stewart made no answer to that proposition. 


N. I. T. L. MEETING 


The officers of the National Industrial Traffic League 
have issued the following to members in regard to the 


annual meeting of the League: 
“The annual meeting of the League will be held at the 
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Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., Thursday and Friday, Nov. 
9 and 10, 1916. All members and friends planning to 
attend are urged to make hotel reservations promptly. 
Docket for the meeting will be distributed about October 
25, giving a list of the subjects which will be considered. 
Undoubtedly the most important subject will be the posi- 
tion to be taken: by the League with respect to the in- 
vestigation which will be conducted by the so-called New- 
lands committee, regarding railroad regulation, etc., as 
outlined in the League’s circular letter dated Sept. 20, 1916. 

“We are very anxious that every member of the League, 
as well as traffic representatives of individual concerns 
and organizations who are eligible to membership, arrange 
to attend this meeting. In order that we may have an 
opportunity to distribute to prospective members copies 
of the docket of the annual meeting, will you kindly send 
a list of such prospective members to the assistant sec- 
retary, E. F. Lacy, who will send them a special invita- 
tion to attend? We also urge that you supplement such 
invitation with a personal letter from yourself, suggesting 
their attendance. Each member is urged to bring a pro- 
spective member to the annual meeting. 

“Arrangements are also being made for the annual 
banquet, concerning which detailed information will be 
sent you later. A good program is assured.” 


TANK CAR CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Attorney-General Gregory for the United States, Chief 
Counsel Folk for the Commission, C. D. Chamberlin for 
the complainants before the Commission and John G. 
Johnson argued the tank car case in the Supreme Court 
on the afternoon of October 18 and the morning of October 
19, along the lines set forth in the abstract of their briefs 
heretofore published. The Supreme Court justices, in 
recognition of the importance of the issue, allotted three 
hours to the case, instead of only an hour and a half. 

The railroads stressed the point that the order means 
that the Pennsylvania Company, to comply with the order, 
must furnish tank cars enough to accommodate the busi- 
ness of the two companies which complained to the Com- 
mission, regardless of the destination of the shipments, 
while the complainants, the government and the Commis- 
sion contended that no such investment will be forced 
upon the company, because, if the order is upheld, every 
railroad company will know that the law roquires it to 
furnish tank cars. It is to be presumed they will give at- 
tention to the fact and provide themselves with tank cars 
rather than run the risk of being punished, in damages for 
failure to provide and furnish such equipment. 

As to whether the Act to regulate commerce means 
what the Commission said it means, the two sides to the 
controversy elaborated upon the facts brought forward in 
briefs to show that the Commission itself never had an 
idea that it has such a wide power as is asserted. The 
language recommended by the Commission that was in- 
serted in the act in 1906 and its annual report for 1905, 
the railroad company claimed, shows the Commission’s 
idea then was that it needed the amendment so as to 
enable it to require railroads to furnish, not tank cars 
or any special equipment, but refrigeration, so as “safely” 
to carry the commodities it offered to carry. Mr. Johnson 
also emphasized the point made in the brief that the Com- 
mission has no power to make orders respecting cars, 
except to assure safety of passengers and employes and 
the safe carriage of the freight. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 


a 


WATER LINES AND RAIL STRIKES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have noted with interest, communication from H. S. 
Kealhofer, traffic manager, Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce, dated Sept. 21, 1916, with reference to water trans- 
portation as an insurance against rail strikes, particularly 
that portion of the letter which states that the captain, 
mate, pilots and engineers who are the operating force of 
a steamboat, are all working under a license from the 
U. S. government, and it would probably be fatal to the 
future of any of this force if they attempted to participate 
in a strike. 

I attach clipping from the Boston Journal, under date 
of October 10, headed “Towboat Strike Ties Up Harbor— 
Entire Fleet of Fourteen Tugs Deserted by Captains and 
Men,” the strike being declared by reason of the captains 
and mates affiliated with the union and would not work 
with the non-union men: 


“The entire fleet of 14 tugs owned by the Boston Tow- 
boat Company, with the exception of the tug Neptune, 
are tied up at their dock, because the company hired two 
non-union men from New York as captain and mate of the 
tugboat Joseph O’Riorden, which was recently purchased. 
As a result, all harbor work is seriously interfered with. 

“A delegation from Volunteer Harbor, No. 4, of the 
American Association of Masters, Mates and Pilots, pro- 
tested against the hiring of these men to the towboat 
officials. They declared they and the other captains and 
mates affiliated with the union could not work with the 
non-union men. As the time limit which was given to the 
company to replace Captain Roper and his assistant with 
union men expired yesterday with no action, the strike 
was called. 


“Captain Roper and his mate are members of the Nep- 
tune Associates of New York, but this organization is not 
recognized by the local union. It was said last night that 
there is little prospects of the strike being called off 
G. W. Miller. 
Portland, Me., Oct. 14, 1916. 


——$—— 


MARKING OF SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your issue of October 7 there was an article by a 
Mr. Titus, under the caption, “Marking of Shipments,” in 
which he says, referring to the Pomerene bill, and refer- 
ring to section 22 thereof: 

“Wherein it is stated that carriers will be held liable 
when its agent issues a bill of lading covering a shipment 
the marks of which are at variance with those shown on 
the shipping documents.” 

I should be extremely glad, as chairman of the freight 
claims committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
if I could feel that this clause of the Pomerene bill meant 
what Mr. Titus seems so positive it does mean. The 
railroad companies waybill their shipments from the ship- 
ping ticket, which is an identical copy of the bill of lading 
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and written at the same time, while, as you probably 
know, the express companies bill their shipments from the 
marks on the package, paying no attention whatever to 
the receipt, and the Commission has, as we think, very 
properly, said that the express companies are entirely 
within their rights in making delivery according to the 
marks on the packages, even though they may have given 
a receipt showing, if you please, a different destination, 
but as the carriers bill from the shipping ticket, and as 
the classification makes it the duty of the carriers’ agents 
to check the marks upon the packages with the shipping 
ticket, we have always contended that the shipping ticket 
should govern, but the Commission have ruled similarly 
on this question to their ruling in the express case. 

I cannot see any way in which section 22 of the Pom- 
erene bill, to which Mr. Titus refers, can be construed 
as he indicates, and I think he has been misled by the 
analysis of the Pomerene bill which has been printed and 
distributed by the banks throughout the country. This 
is published by the National Bank News of Philadelphia 
and is a complete text of the bill, with an analysis in 
parallel columns. : 

The analysis of section 22 says in paragraph “C:” “Al- 
though goods not received by carrier or misdirected.” I 
contend that the last word of this paragraph should be 
“misdescribed” and not “misdirected,” as the exact lan- 
guage of the bill is: 

“For damages caused by the non-receipt by the carrier 
of all or part of the goods of their failure to correspond 
with the description thereof in the bill at the time of its 
issue.” 

As I said before, I would be very glad indeed if, by 
any proper construction of language, this section could 
be mace to mean anything like Mr. Titus’s suggestion, and 
I would be very glad to know what your opinion of the 
language in this paragraph is. 

Possibly I have gotten so old that I do not properly 
understand language. , 

J. M. Belleville, 

Chairman, Freight: Claims Committee, National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 17, 1916. 

Although we hesitate to express our opinion, as requested, 
in this matter, which is perhaps purely a legal question (which 
would be answered by our legal department if Mr. Belleville 
cares to ask for such an answer), still we feel we may go far 
enough to say that it is our humble belief that neither age 


nor any other cause seems to have impaired Mr. Belleville’s 
understanding.—Editor The Traffic World. 


COMBINATIONS IN RATE FIXING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have often heard the assertion, “We simply met the 
short-line competition,” or “The rate is unreasonably low, 
forced by short-line competition.” Are these real, sub- 
stantial facts, or are they simply subterfuges behind which 
the officials take refuge when the rate is attacked? 

It occurs to me that, since the large proportion of the 
rates, affecting several lines in a given territory, are 
the result of some conference, attended by the traffic 
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officials of the various lines interested, the phrases above 
quoted are meaningless. To say that, in rate conferences 
where three, four, or ten lines represented are interested, 
one line or two or three lines, forming a through route, 
were permitted to predominate and fix charges for other 
lines, is ‘preposterous and almost inconceivable. To say 
the least, actions of this character would be the exception 
rather than the rule. Take as a basis of reasoning the 
Western Trunk Line Association or the Central Freight 
Association. Do you suppose, or can you imagine, that 
the short line is always the basis of fixing rates, or is 
it more reasonable and according to human nature for a 
satisfactory agreement to be reached that would be ac- 
ceptable to all lines interested in the particular traffic 
involved, considering the long line as well as the short 
and striking a happy medium or using the long line as the 
basis? 

Take, for instance, three lines extending from Kansas 
City to Little Rock—the Rock Island, Missouri Pacific and 
the Cotton Belt (Frisco origin)—and that the Missouri 
Pacific is the short line. What line is going to establish 
the rates and what will be the extent of the influence 
by the other lines? It must be considered that these same 
lines are interested in traffic at other competitive points 
when one of the other lines is the short line, or the “rate- 
making” line. Under such conditions wil either point of 
destination get the full benefit of its geographical location, 
the rate it is justly entitled to, or will these traffic heads 
say, “Scratch my back and I'll scratch yours?” But so 
surely as the rate is attacked you will hear that familiar 
phrase, “That rate is low, unreasonably low, forced upon 
us by the short line.” The short line will take occasion 
to recite the history of rates for the past century and 
meekly admit that they made the rate that is reasonable 
and that they were severely importuned by the various 
interests to establish it and, if anything, the rate is too 
low. To be sure, he is sincere, because he has recited 
it so much that it would be imprudent to even suggest 
he is wrong. Then the burden of proof shifts, and it is 
up to the complainant to establish, as best he can, the 
unreasonableness of the rate—he must depend largely 
upon records made by these same traffic officials to make 
his case, especially where rates are compared, and this 
ofte proves to be of no value, because we have “dissimi- 
lar circumstances,” “different transportation conditions,” 
“potential water competition,” and a thousand other ex- 
cuses or defenses. The Commission cannot be blamed— 
they must be guided by the record in the case, and it’s 
no fault of theirs if a novice tries to cope with an expert. 
What the novice needs is some substantial facts regard- 
ing the rates in their inception—why they were estab- 
lished and under what conditions. I am of the opinion 
that if these traffic officials really had the burden of 
proving the reasonableness of their rates, instead of the 
public proving the unreasonableness of them, there would 
be an entirely different decision in a good many cases. 

Should all the meat packers, sugar refineries, or the 
like, meet for the purpose of fixing rates or prices, or 
forming trade rules to govern all, what would happen? 
Such a roar would immediately arise that it would be 
heard from coast to coast and those guilty of such infrac- 
tions of the law would be hauled before a court of justice. 
But, on the other hand, these public service corporations 
are permitted to hold conferences in peace, fix rates of 
transportation, and adop. rules and regulations for the 
guidance.of all, without the least restriction, except that 
their acts may be finally reviewed by court or Commis- 
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sion and set aside. It seems that it is presumed that 
they have acted for public good, while with: the private 
corporations it would be a monopoly and unlawful, no 


‘matter how much good might follow. Free and untram- 


meled competition in one case is absolutely demanded, 
while in the case of the carriers it is obviously the pur- 
pose to suppress it. 

These rate conferences are of a private nature and are 
participated in by the carriers alone. It is my thought that 
they very materially affect the public and that there should 
be some means provided whereby some complete record 
of all business. transacted be kept under the supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and a copy of 
the transcript or record filed with the Commission for 
their reference and for the information of the public. 
Whether it be rates or regulations, they are of a general 
character and so affect the public. 

There was recently adopted by the western carriers a 
rule requiring an arbitrary deduction of one-fourth of one 
per cent on corn and one-eighth of one per cent on oats 
from all claims filed for shortages of such grains, to cover 
an imaginary or supposed natural shrinkage. Here we 
had concerted action and a flagrant combination in an 
attempt to limit liability against all law and reason and 
depriving persons of their property without due process 
of law. .The lines interested will adhere strictly to the 
rule that they have in’conference agreed to incorporate 
into their tariffs, and so long as it is in the tariff they 
cannot do otherwise; but the rule is, according to law 
and all rules of reason, unlawful and unjust and there- 
fore should never have been incorporated in their tariffs. 
It will be, at the end of a lot of useless and expensive 
litigation, that this is again affirmed and determined and 
in the meantime the shipping public may wait and suffer. 
Not all the shippers will be sufficiently interested to 
bring suit to recover, and quite naturally all will not get 
what is justly due them and which will have been un- 
lawfully taken from them, while, on the other hand, the 
carriers will have been unlawfully enriched. 

Both federal and state courts have had this matter 
before them, as well as the Commission. In the courts 
the rule has failed to stand the test. The Act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, declares it unlawful, but, as it 
stands, it is a provision in the tariff, which the carriers 
must observe, and the result is a multiplicity of suits. 

I believe that a great deal of good is derived from these 
conferences for carriers and public alike; but it is only 
natural to assume that in matters affecting both carriers 


and public so materially the carriers should look to their . 


own interests first, and it is possible they would see the 
interests of the public in a different light than they really 
are. For this reason the public should be represented 
and given the benefit of the “whys” and “wherefores” of 
each and every rule or rate adopted, not being made to 
wait for the Commission or court to review the matter 
upon complaint and place upon those interested the bw 
den and expense of proving the reasonableness or unree 
sonableness of such acts of the carrier or their effect. 
G. F. Williams, 
Traffic Manager, Darragh Company. 
Little. Rock, Ark., Oct. 13, 1916. 


WAGES OF TRAINMEN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

For a long time now the columns of newspapers, maga- 
zines and perid@f@@i® Of ‘all Sorts havé been filled ‘with 
discussions of the threatened railroad strike, eight-hour 
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legislation, constitutionality of same, and what not. The 
public is given to understand that the four brotherhoods 
are the best paid men in the country, and yet you dont 
see appended to any of the articles a convincing tabu- 
lated scale of what has been actually paid these men 
during a specific month. A general statement that engi- 
neers” get so and so is denied by the individual when 
discussing his own case, claiming that the salary re- 
ferred to applies to a certain favorable run, etc. I believe 
if the railroads had published their payrolls at various 
division points, showing employe’s name, class of service, 
average hours worked each day and duration of layover, 
that it would have done more to create public sentiment 
against a strike than volumes of the sort of discussion 
we have had. The public is generally pretty fair, and if 
it knows a man’s name, duties, hours of service and salary 
it will not stand for unfair arguments for an increase in 
pay or decrease in hours. 

The average layman, having been coached and educated 
by space writers for Sunday papers, has much to say about 
the superiority of the class of men “up ahead,” who are 
trained for years before they can get an engine. Did you 
ever hear of a railroad giving publicity to the number 
of signal violations and narrow escapes had by these 
same “haloed protectors” through disobedience of orders? 
A whole lot of this sentimentalism about the “man in the 
cab” would lose its allurement if the public only knew 
what the railroads have to put up with through signal 
violations, sleeping on duty and non-observance of rules, 
and the embarrassing situations superintendents find 
themselves in when they endeavor to punish the offender. 

Anyone who has experienced the sensation of a loco- 
motive plowing through the car he is sleeping in and 
getting his lungs full of hot smoke, will get the full force 
of this remark; and then when you climb out into the 
snow and ask “the man in the cab” if his brakes worked, 
and he replies: “Yes, when I applied ’em,” your exalted 
opinion about the infallibleness of this same “guiding 
hand” will also suffer a severe shock. 

Little does the public know about the grievance com- 
mittee which visits the superintendent and demands rein- 
statement of an offender, and the helpless position in 
which the superintendent often finds himself. While acci- 
dent insurance is all right in its way, the knowledge that 
there are two men in the cab is much more comforting 
to the experienced traveler. 
from the employer’s viewpoint the disgruntled employe 
would find scant solace in telling his troubles to the 
public. How much sympathy would a trainman expect 
from his groceryman if the latter should meet him with: 
“I see your September salary was $252.35 and your aver- 
age time was six hours per day; that’s a lot more than 
I make out of my business, working fourteen hours a 
day, and I have every dollar I possess tied up in it.” 

So far as “squealing” on engineers who run by signals 
is concerned, it would perhaps be poor advertising to tell 
the public how many times engineers take chances with 
“those precious lives entrusted to their care,” but just 
the same it is a thing the trainmen themselves should 
take into consideration when making unjust demands, 
because if the railroads ever adopt a policy of absolute 
publicity, so far as their employes are concerned, there 
would be a whole lot of new faces in the train service, 
and this with the absoluté approval of the public, 

H. B. T. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
DEFEATING THROUGH RATE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Would not like to have my name mentioned, but would 
like to set Mr. Byars and others straight on “Defeating 
(Traffic World, September 23, 30, and 


If the public were educated. 
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Throught Rates.” 
October 14.) 

“It is not unknown that the steamship lines have pub- 
lished port-to-port rates, and make a different (lower) rate 
to different parties, on the same commodity, at the same 
time of sailing,” and it is not unlawful to use the port-to- 
port rate and a rate (lower) fixed by a state railroad 
commission. As this has been given quite a little pub- 
licity, will refer them to 24 I. C. C. 584-585, which reads: 

“But this discrimination is one which this Commission 
is powerless to remedy. The Texas rates are a matter 
of domestic concern over which we exercise no control. 
The so-called discrimination results, not from the Texas 
rates, but from the fact that under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States the shipper, by taking 
possession of his traffic at Galveston, can obtain the bene- 
fit of the water rates to Galveston and the rail rate from 
Galveston, although the shipment is, in point of fact, an 
interstate movement. If the results which flow from this 
holding are not satisfactory Congress may easily provide 
that a movement which is interstate in fact shall not be 
converted into two local movements by an intervening 
possession. In that case this Commission could establish 
a reasonable rate to Texas points which must be applied 
to all shipments from the Atlantic seaboard to those 
points, and discrimination resulting from abnormal condi- 
tions, like that before us, would be rendered impossible. 
To-day this Commission, while it recognizes the existence 
of a discrimination, cannot pronounce it unlawful.” 

Have been unable to locate where Congress has amended 
the act to cover such discriminations. A, P. 


COAL RATE ARGUMENTS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Brethren who ordinarily do not dwell together in unity 
appeared before the Commission October 13 to argue the 
complaint of the Federal Elevator Company et al. against 
the Great Northern and all the carriers in western ter- 
ritory absolutely agreeing with each other. Charles Don- 
nelly and A. P. Humburg, for the railroads, and Rush C. 
Butler, for the complainants, agreed that the Illinois and 
Indiana coal operators were placed at a disadvantage 
when the Commission, in the Western Advanced Rate Case, 
allowed increases in rates on coal from the mines in 
both states because rates on coal from lake docks were 
not at the same time advanced, 


The carriers frankly said, at the time of the Western 
Advanced Rate Case, that they had asked the permission 
of the ‘Wisconsin and Minnesota commissions for the 
privilege of advancing rates on dock coal, so as to pre- 
serve the relationship that existed when the first move 
in the Western Advanced Rate Case was undertaken. 
The state.commissions have not yet acted on the appli- 
cation of the carriers. If they do not soon act the law- 
yers in this particular collection of cases suggested to 
the federal commissioners that they apply the doctrine 
enunciated by them in the Shreveport case. 

Messrs. Donnelly and Humburg frankly admitted the 
discrimination under which the Hlinois and Indiana op 
erators are laboring in their efforts to market coal to the 
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west and north of their lines, in competition with the 
water-borne coal from the Pittsburgh, Ohio and West 
Virginia fields. Mr. Butler said it was obvious that the 
eastern coals are not in need of the help that was indi- 
rectly given them by the Commission’s decision in the 
Western Advanced Rate Case. He called attention ta 
the fact that 20 per cent of the coal taken from Illinois 
mines comes from Operations that are being carried on 
by receivers. Every mine in Indiana, except one, that is 
engaged in this competitive field has been through a re- 
ceivership proceeding. He said the Illinois miners re- 
ceive the highest: rate of. wages in the country, while the 
coal with which their product comes into competition is 
produced by non-union and often poorly-paid miners. 

Immediately after the arguments in that line of cases 
had been completed H. J. Campbell began a discussion 
of Docket No. 6194, Holmes & Hallowell reported in 37 
I, C. C., seeking reparation, in which the Commission held 
that rates on hard and soft coal from the lake ports had 
been shown to be unduly discriminatory. The complain- 
ants in these cases, to make their claim for reparation 
stronger, are seeking a reduction in the rates which the 
attorneys in the preceding case were agreed should be 
advanced. Their object is to obtain reparation on a 
large number of shipments, and their first attempt is to 
show that the rates are unreasonable. Mr. Campbell 
asked the Commission to consider the rates as he said, 
“on their own foundation.” He was followed by W. M. 
Webb, who explained the large number of statistical tables 
put into the record to sustain the contention of the com- 
plainants that the rates are unreasonably high. 


About every imaginable phase of the hard and soft coal 
rate situation from head-of-the-lakes and west-shore-Lake 
Michigan-ports to South Dakota destinations were gone 
over on the afternoon of October 13 by H. J. Campbell, 
W. M. Webb, S. B. Houck, Rush C. Butler, Charles B. 
Donnelly, J. N. Davis, A. H. Lossow, A. J. Branscom and 
Attorney-General Oliver E. Sweet. The Holmes and Hal- 
lowell and the Aberdeen cases, so to speak, were made 
texts for arguments addressed to the underlying query 
as to whether the Commission shall order rates from head- 
of-the-lakes down so as to correspond more nearly with 
the lower per-ton-per-mile rates from the Lake Michigan 
ports, or whether they shall apply the principle in the 
Shreveport case, and, in effect, direct the railroads in 
Minnesota to raise the state-made rates so as to remove 
the discrimination against interstate traffic. 


The railroad lawyers and Mr. Butler were on one side, 
while Mr. Campbell and Mr. Sweet insisted that the dis- 
crimination had better be removed by ordering reduc- 
tions. Mr. Butler, as the attorney for Illinois mine oper- 
ators who are now paying the rates decreed in the West- 
ern Advanced Rate case, had to fight for advances in 
rates on coal coming, via the lakes, from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia mines to South Dakota and other 
parts of the Northwest, if his clients are to have an 
opportunity to compete without having the advances they 
had to pay act as additional handicaps. 


Attorney-General Sweet took the ground that the rates 
are unreasonable because the ton-mile earnings to eastern 
South Dakota destinations are considerably over six mills 
per ton per mile. Mr. Davis, for the railroads, made the 
point that it is unjust to the carriers from head-of-the- 
lakes to propose that they should reduce their reasonable 
rates. because the carriers serving the Lake -Michigan 
ports elected, over their er routes, to meet the rates 
from Duluth. ‘ 
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THE CLARK APPOINTMENT 
, THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Bhilding, Washington, D. C. 

No one in Washington has any idea as to what President 
Wilson thought when he appointed Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Clark to serve as a member of the body 
that is to observe the workings of the Adamson‘ eight- 
hour law and make a report thereon. There is a rule of 
law that when a public officer accepts an incompatible 
office or employment the office he held at the time of his 
acceptance becomes vacant. 

The query has been raised as to whether Mr. Clark’s 
acceptance of the appointment on the eight-hour commis- 
sion can be held to be an act coming within that rule of 
law. It is suggested by way of answer to that query that 
the president of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, is the only person who could 
give an answer. It could be raised formally by the presi- 
dent nominating a successor to Mr, Clark. In the event 
that President Wilson is reelected in November the query 
could never excite any real interest because it is impossi- 
ble to imagine that the man who had asked Mr. Clark to 
serve on the eight-hour commission would raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the law forbidding an interstate com- 
merce commissioner to have any other business or em- 
ployment amounted to a resignation of the interstate com- 
merce commissionership. 

In the event of Mr. Hughes’ election, however, the query 
might be raised in such a way as to make the discussion 
interesting, if not important. The president of the United 
States is authorized to remove interstate commerce com- 
missioners for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office. 
That part of the law, however, is in addition to the pro- 
hibition which says that a commissioner may have no 
other employment or business. It is also-independent of 
the rule that an office is vacated when the holder of it 
accepts an incompatible office or employment. 

Friends of Commissioner Clark believe he did not relish 
his appointment on the eight-hour commission. They 
further believe he accepted the appointment simply be- 
cause at the time it was tendered the settlement of dis- 
putes between trainmen and their employers seemed to be 
a duty transcending in importance the settlement of ques- 
tions brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In other words, they believe Mr. Clark felt that while the 
task laid upon him was not a welcome one, it was of such 
a character that he could not afford to say he could not 
perform it. 


PACIFIC TERMINALS CASE 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Pacific Terminals case was argued October 19 be- 
fore the Supreme Court, having been specially advanced at 
the request of the Department of Justice and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, against which the litigation 
was decided in the lower courts. Solicitor-General Davis 
and Counsel Folk of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
represented the government and John E. Alexander of San 
Francisco appeared for the commercial organizations of 
Sacramento and other cities which were successful in the 

proceedings before the California federal court. 


The Commission has reopened for further argument, oral 
and upon briefs, Case 3000,-Arlington Heights Fruit Ex- 
change vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC WORLD Will Be 
Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 


SELLING PASSENGER SERVICE 


(Extracts from address by George Dallas Dixon, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., at the con- 
vention of the American Association of Traveling Passenger 
Agents, at Philadelphia, October 2, 1916.) 


Don’t think for one moment that because I have laid 
so much stress upon creating new business I would want 
to see an end of your purely competitive work, in so far 
as that is carried on in proper directions. Competition 
between the railroads with respect to the excellence of 
their service, the quickness of their managements to dis- 
cern the true needs of the public, and the keenness of 
their soliciting forces in getting after business, are all 
invigorating and are of benefit to the railroads and their 
patrons alike. We need the stimulus of spirited rivalry. 

But let your competition be always clean and fair and 
let your methods be always above suspicion. This is the 
second important point upon which I wished to speak to 
you. Remember that your competitor has a right to live 
as well as you, and upon equal terms. If you use such 
methods as to prevent him. from enjoying this right, you 
invite, in fact, you force him to adopt the sort of com- 
petition that we call destructive, and aestructive com- 
petition is injurious to all concerned, including—in fact, 
I may say, especially—the public. 

Know your competitor, not to belittle its service, but 
to learn what your own company has that the other can- 
not offer. This will show you the kind of business that 
you can legitimately claim on superior merits. 





Though the above remarks were made to passenger men and 
refer to the soliciting of passenger business, why do they not 
apply with equal force to the soliciting of freight business? 
And if they do, why should not the same methods be used, 
as far as practicable, in the soliciting of freight business as 
are used in the effort to get passenger business?—Editor the 
Traffic World. 


ADJUSTING FREIGHT CLAIMS 


(By C. C. Shelton, claim clerk, Norfolk & Western, at quarterly 
meeting to promote efficiency, station accounting and 
claim prevention, Norfolk terminal.) 


When claims are filed with our agents, they should not 
be held up, but sent to the general claim agent at the 
earliest possible moment, They represent much of the 
personal affairs of the claimants, and we can make friends 
or enemies at the slightest move. Therefore, the courteous 
acknowledgment of a claim, a personal visit at once to 
claimant, obtaining of all facts necessary, and a fair, 
impartial adjustment direct with claimant whenever pos- 
sible, is of vital interest to this or any road. 

All agents handle household goods, and can keep down 
large claims by smoothing the ruffled disposition of the 
owners by quick action in having repairs made promptly. 
A repairer can be found at most stations and will work 
reasonably for the railroad who favors him with the busi- 
ness. Our custom here is to give a good furniture repairer 
all our work. As soon as delivery clerk reports damage 
to furniture, I arrange to see consignee at once, it makes 
no difference whether a small chair is broken or a large 


number of pieces, and if we are liable offer to have the 
new breaks repaired ‘without delay or unnecessary incon- 
venience to consignee, and receiving his permission, see 
that the work is prpmptly done. My repairer always brings 
me a written release with the freight bill and the bill of 
lading from consignee, and the claim is closed out. A 
satisfied customer is the result and high imaginary claims 
with attorney’s letters are avoided. 

Damage claims on sugar, coffee, flour, meal and other 
sacked goods can be brought to a minimum figure by a 
personal visit to claimant, and assisting him to get claim 
in line by figuring actual loss sustained instead of esti- 
mated loss which claimant so often figures by a method of 
averaging up the size of the caked bags, or supposition 
that a good deal was wasted out of a torn or snagged bag. 

A damage or breakage makes a far worse impression on 
the consignee at first sight than it does on the railroad 
man; therefore, we must patiently and kindly endeavor to 
get them to be reasonable, and a fair, polite conversation 
with the claimant is usually met by a responsive spirit, 
especially when we show that we are the party whose 
turn it is to give satisfaction, and theirs to receive. 

If we think consignee is asking too much on a damaged 
shipment, we should study the carrier’s interest in such a 
situation, and if unable to adjust the claim at a figure we 
believe to be fair and correct, and we know a better price 


“can be obtained for the goods than the salvage figure 


offered by the consignee, then it would be best to wire the 
general claim agent at once, giving him full particulars, 
and you may probably be instrumental in saving this com- 
pany a good many dollars. Only a few weeks ago a car- 
load of creamery butter, when unloaded here, was dis- 
covered to have been damaged by overflowing bunkers, and 
some 1,260 pounds of butter, in pound cartons, invoiced 
at thirty cents per pound, were quite wet. Consignee 
claimed that the butter containers had been ruined by the 
water, and that twenty-five cents per pound was the best 
offer obtainable, and as the weather was very hot, he 
would have to handle at once, and look to us for his loss. 
He further stated he had so handled several times this 
summer with other carriers. We wired Mr. Battle that we 
could dispose of this butter at far better figures. Claim 
was filed for $363.76 and we sold the butter for $375. Had 
consignee: handled the property, his claim would have been 
$63; instead we paid the claim in full-and remitted Mr. 
Battle $11.24 additional. 

We do not mean that we should take charge of all dam- 
aged freight, but must remember that property damaged 
in transit still belongs to consignee, and therefore, it is 
both wrong and unjust that this freight should be aban- 
doned by its lawful owner, but as the carrier has to foot 
these damaged bills, a spirit of co-operation should always 
exist between claimant and carrier’s agent, and thus hold 
down these claims by active interest in all damages which 
are likely to result in claims against this company. 

Reason tells us that a just claim can always be settled 
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on its merits. This being admitted, then remember that 
promptness in handling, investigating and settling just 
claims is of vast advantage to the carriers. Don’t send a 
claim in to the general claim agent in such shape that he 
will be writing you several times later for necessary in- 
formation which by a little forethought you could have 
supplied in the first handling of the claim. When in 
doubt wire the claim department the particulars and tell 
them what you want. Many a small shipment with a 
package out, or a slight damage, is refused because of 
lack of initiative on the part of an. agent or his repre- 
sentative. 

Now to sum up: Delay to claims, careless handling of 
same, lack of record, tardiness to call on claimants, a few 
short words instead of courteous attention, and what is 
the result? 

The public appreciates value received. This world after 
all is very small, and brotherhood links us closer together; 
thus our work adjusts itself to our nature, and we can 
do our company a great deal of good, or (unless we are 
careful) cause them irreparable loss. 

Let us remember that all records should be neatly kept, 
and carefully filed away in safe, dry places, for loss of 
these records may render this company liable for full pay- 
ment of a claim. 


May I ask in conclusion how many agents are endorsing 
claim numbers when received on their freight records, so 
that they may be in position to give proper warning to 
our claim officials should other papers or claims come.up 
which bear on the same shipment? 


MARKING EXPORT GOODS 


(Consul Augustus E. Ingram, Bradford, England, in Commerce 
Reports.) 

The British Government Board of Trade Journal pub- 
lishes suggestions as to marking packing cases, taken 
from a memorandum issued by the Rhodesia Munitions 
and Resources Committee. Possibly the suggestion may 
be of interest to American firms. It says: 

“It is thought that the attention of British manufac- 
turers might be drawn to the benefits derived from iden- 
tification marks being placed on three sides of packing 
cases instead of on one side only, as is the existing cus- 
tom. It is found in practice that when several cases are 
delivered at one time the identification marks often can- 
not be found unless cases are turned over or adjacent 
cases removed. In two instances where very large con- 
signments of mining machinery were being delivered the 
purchasers had required identification marks on three 
sides of each packing case, and this resulted in a very 
considerable saving of expense, because a minimum 
amount of handling was necessary when the cases were 
required. 


“Reforms are possible in the method of putting identifi- 
cation marks on metal parts which do not require the 
protection of packing. The usual method is to paint or 
stencil these. This would be quite satisfactory if such 
marks were indelible, but inferior paint is generally used. 
The result is that contact with other goods in transit and 
climatic conditions cause such marks to become obliter- 
ated or unrecognizable, and this often involves consider- 
able expense to the purchaser. 

“A further point which in many instances requires more 
attention from United Kingdom manufacturers is the 
thorough protection of bright- metal parts to prevent rust.” 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER’S EQUIPMENT 


(By J. A. Morgan, traffic commissioner, in bulletin of Houston 
Chamber of Commerce ‘lraific Bureau.) 


The traffic manager occupies an anomalous position. 
To some extent he is a business man, but principally he 
is a highly skilled professional. If he takes his position 
seriously he should realize that he stands on the same 
plane as the lawyer or the doctor. He is just stepping 
across the threshold of what will be the most remunera- 
tive profession existing. He should meet it with the proper 
equipment not only to benefit himself but also to do jus- 
tice to his employer. Just as the careless and poorly 
equipped lawyer wastes his client’s money, the inefficient 
and reckless doctor slaughters his patients, so does ‘the 
poorly equipped and inefficient traffic manager waste and 
cripple his employer’s business. The surgeon who works 
with a rusty and limited supply of instruments fully de- 
serves severe condemnation. The lawyer who possesses 
only a few scattered volumes of obsolete law books cannot 
rise very high in his profession. But both of these pro- 
fessional men can at least plead the excuse that it costs 
thousands of dollars to obtain proper equipment, and this 
must be borne by them personally. i 
What excuse can the traffic manager offer whose pur- 
chases are paid for by a prosperous firm and who, to 
obtain a complete, modern and workable traffic library, 
can do so at a cost much less than that of one single set 
of surgeon’s tools, or one set of standard law books. Men 
cannot rise into positions paying from $3,000 up on hap- 
hazard guess work or egotistical belief that they know 
everything. The efficient, wise, professional man is he who 
keeps up to date in his profession and surrounds himself 
with facilities which.make authoritative reference easy of 
access, 


PACKING GOODS FOR COSTA RICA 


(Vice-Consul Albert B. Pullen, Port Limon, in Commerce 
Reports.) 


Practically all shipments of dry goods, shirts, notions, 
etc., to the Port Limon district are packed in bales. The 
goods are wrapped in paper, in oilcloth, and the entire 
bale is covered with burlap. Shoes, collars and cuffs come 
in cartons, and are packed in the same manner as above. 

The writer is informed by the leading importers of 
this city that shipments packed in this manner usually 
come in good condition and perfectly dry. 

Care should be taken to make packages as light as 
possible, as duty is charged on the gross weight. 


HANDLING OF GRAIN IN AUSTRALIA 
(William F. Smith, clerk to commercial attaché, Melbourne, in 
Commerce Reports.) 

The question of erecting grain elevators for the bulk 
handling of Australian grain is being discussed in the 
different state parliaments. In New South Wales the bill 


‘authorizing the erection of elevators in that state, which 


passed only one house during the last session, has been 
reintroduced and there is likelihood that it will pass during 
the present session. In South Australia the question is 
also being discussed, as will be seen from the following 
item from the Melbourne Age: 


In the House of Assembly on Wednesday night the Com- 
missioner of Public Works, Mr. Jackson, submitted a motion 
seeking authority for the inauguration of the system for the 
bulk handiing of grain. Mr. Jackson said the government pro- 


posed to proceed with the erection of terminal and a few other 
for the expenditure had been 
e system as circumstances war- 


elevators as soon as authorit 
obtained, and then to extend 
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ranted. Apart from terminal elevators at Port Adelaide, Port 
Pirie, Wallaroo and Port Lincoln, there are to be 120 elevators 
in the country, with a capacity varying from 40,000 to 60,000 
bushels. The total estimated cost, including rolling stock and 
alterations, is £1,025,735 [$4,991,740]. This complete plant will 
handle 30,000,000 bushels. The estimated working expenses and 
interest total £164,607 [$801,060] and the revenue £231,516 
[$1,126,670], showing a surplus of £66,909 [$325,610]. 

The House resolved itself into committee to consider the ques- 
tion, and progress was reported. 


N., C. & ST. L. MARKET DEPARTMENT. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway has 
established a practical marketing service, proposing 
thereby to assist in directing the products of the farm in 
its territory to the most advantageous markets. It has 
invited breeders of live stock and producers of field, gar- 
den, orchard and poultry commodities for sale, except 
such as reach the markets through established and logical 
channels, to furnish it with complete descriptions, prices, 
quantities and other necessary information in regard to 
such products. In order further to facilitate the direction 
of the supply to the demand, prospective purchasers are 
being requested to keep the department advised as to 
their requirements. Placards announcing the new service 
are being posted in railway stations, banks, postoffices 
and crossroad stores in the territory served, and wide 
publicity is being given through the country press. The 
service is in charge of L. P. Bellah, general agent, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and immigration division of the traffic 
department. 


COAL TIPPLE AT CHARLESTON. 


The first year of operation of the Southern Railway’s 
modern export coal tipple at Charleston, S. C., has closed. 
Though there has been an abnormal scarcity of ships, 
ninety-eight steamships have taken coal from the South- 
ern’s Charleston pier for movement overseas, seven taking 
cargo, fourteen cargo and bunker, and seventy-seven 
bunker only. Of the cargoes, fourteen moved to Cuba, 
six to South America, and one to Spain. The export 
movement amounted to 63,123 tons, while 40,086 tons were 
bunkered. There was a coastwise movement of 46,255 
tons, making a total of 149,464 tons of coal dumped over 
the pier. In addition, 2,066 tons of iron ore and 2,114 
tons of coke were exported. 


—-—— 


THE RANDOLPH APPOINTMENT 


The announcement from New York, October 14, that 
George F. Randloph, vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, had been made commissioner for the three freight 
and passenger associations in Official Classification ter- 
ritory failed, it is believed, to indicate the importance of 
the action then taken by the traffic representatives of the 
railroads in the eastern part of the country. Commis- 
sioner Randolph, in fact, if not in name, will be the de- 
ciding vote in the disputes and tangles that may come to 
pass in the territory covered by the Central Freight, Trunk 
Line and New England associations, freight and passenger. 

Chairmen McCain and Morris retain their places as 
presiding officers in their territories, but the decision of 
questions relating to inter-territory questions will be made 
by. Commissioner Randolph. The New England associa- 
tion has not had a permanent chairman for a long time. 
A chairman will be selected. Commissioner Randolph will 
enter on the duties of his office November 1. 


Although nothing of that kind was said, after the meet- 
ing in New York, it is the understanding that the dispute 
between Trunk Line and Central Freight association rail- 
roads prior to the beginning of the Five Per Cent case, as 


._ dusky & Cleveland Railway as a tie inspector. 
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to how the request for more revenue should be made, was 
the main fact that caused the revival of what is practically 
the old Joint Traffic Association, which was dissolved 
by the courts. Since that time there has been no official 
having jurisdiction over the whole eastern district. Each 
of the three association has gone on its way, agreeing 
with its neighbors when it could, and disagreeing when 
it had to. An announcement on the subject, made at the 
Baltimore & Ohio offices says: 

“Since the dissolution of the Joint Traffic Association 
by the United States Supreme Court, there has been no 
position similar in importance. With his appointment, a 
new form of organization will govern the affairs of the 
Trunk Line and Central Freight and Passenger associa- 
tions, and he will assume charge as chief executive, not 
only for these organizations, but for the body that repre- 
sents the carriers of New England. The chairmen of the 
two associations will still continue to perform such duties 
as they have in the past, as will the temporary presiding 
officer who is chosen from time to time for the meetings 
of the New England lines. 

“While General Randolph was absent in Europe during 
the summer months looking into the foreign relations of 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s traffic, the question of choosing 
a commissioner for all the association was inaugurated. 
The most important decisions in the affairs ox the railroad 
organizations will be made by him, as will the final ad- 
justment of any intricate tangles in the handling of their 
business sessions. 

“When difficult situations arise calling for adjudication 
before the Central Freight and Passenger or Trunk Line 
associations, concerning the traffic of all the roads, they 
will first be weighed by the two bodies and that repre- 
senting the New England carriers, then be turned over 
to the commissioner for final decision. This procedure 
will do away with conflicting tariffs affecting all the car- 
riers that are members of the associations. 


“The commissioner will also suggest from time to time 
ways and means whereby the carriers in Official Clas- 
sification territory will be able to increase their revenues 
either through the readjustment of rates or the curtail- 


. ment of expenses in connection with’ both passenger and 


freight service. 


“The selection of General Randolph for so pre-eminent 
a place in the traffic affairs of the nation brings into 
prominence one of the leading and most interesting men 
in the transportation world. 


“General Randolph became vice-president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Feb. 3, 1904, having charge of the road’s 
traffic for twelve years, during which period he built up 
and increased this source of the road’s revenue remark- 
ably. In the realignment of the company’s property early 
in the summer and the consequent broadening of its policy 
in dealing with the traffic situation, he was made vice- 
president in charge of foreign relations and immediately 
took up his new duties with the same energy that marked 
his regime as traffic vice-president. It was during his 
recent sojourn in Europe that the big traffic associations 
began to look his way for a solution to their joint diffi- 
culties. 


“The career of George F. Randloph is typical of many 
who have been elevated to the highest positions in rail- 
road service. In the summer of 1873, when a youth of 
17, he obtained employment on the old Cincinnati, San- 
His duties 


were to mark the accepted or rejected ties that were de- 
livered to the railroad in those days by the farmers from. 
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surrounding districts. During the three months he was 
engaged in this capacity he traversed all the lines of the 
road on a handcar. One of his boyhood chums was George 
Kennan, now the noted explorer and traveler, who sur- 
veyed a line for the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
through Siberia. Kennan’s father was a railroad teleg- 
rapher in Mr. Randolph’s home town, Norwalk, O., and 
the young tie inspector spent his spare hours in the even- 
ing in the operator’s office, learning telegraphy. 

“At a banquet in New York, in more recent years, at 
which both Mr. Randolph and George Kennan were pres- 
ent, telegraph instruments were placed at each guest’s 
place. During the course of the meal messages were ex- 
changed between themselves and Thomas A. Edison, who 
was born within four miles of the native town of both 
Randolph and Kennan. 

“With a knowledge of telegraphy as his first a set on 
the climb to achievement in the railroad world, Mr. Ran- 
dolph became a railroad dispatcher in 1874 and served 
as telegrapher, freight and ticket clerk at various points 
on the road during the following year. He then became 
identified with the cashier’s office of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway, at St. Louis, shortly afterward being 
promoted to paymaster of that company, where he re- 
mained for four years. 


“Following his return to the Cincinnati, Cleveland & 
Sandusky line as station agent in 1879, at Kenton, O., 
General Randolph left railroad employ for a few months 
and in June, 1881, went to Paris in connection with the 
affairs of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, obtain- 
ing a knowledge of and interest in the French capital 
which served him in good stead afterward. 


“Returning to this country in November of the samv 
year, General Randolph became traveling auditor for the 
Missouri Pacific, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the Texas & 
Pacific railways, and sixteen months later was appointed 
to a clerkship in the general superintendent’s office of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road, at Sedalia, Mo. 

“Mr. Randolph next went to New York as a clerk in 
the auditor’s office of the West Shore Railroad, and in 


1884 was chief clerk in the general freight department - 


of that road, being appointed as general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Elmira, Cortland & Northern Railroad 
in 1885 and general freight agent of the New York & 
New England Railroad between that year and 1892. From 
1892 to 1893 he was first assistant general freight agent 
for the Philadelphia & Reading and the Lehigh Valley 
railroads, at Philadelphia, returning to the New York & 
New England line as general traffic manager. 


“It was in March, 1896, that the General first became 
connected with the Baltimore & Ohio system, coming with 
this company as general traffic manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southewestern lines. A year later he represented 
the Baltimore & Ohio lines as a member of the Joint 
Traffic Association, now dissolved. 

“April 1, 1899, saw Mr. Randolph presiding over the 
affairs of the Staten Island Railway, as well as general 
agent, at New York, for the Baltimore & Ohio and its 
southwestern lines, being advanced to vice-president of 
the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railroad, general manager 
of the Rapid Transit Ferry Company, and general super- 
intendent of the New York division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio in June, 1903. Under the former numerical designa- 
tion of vice-presidents Mr. Randolph was put in charge 
of traffic as first vice-president in 1904.” 
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NEW HAVEN BOAT LINES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Apparently all New England favors the retention of its 
Sound boat lines by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. Briefs on the application of the railroad for per- 
mission to retain its boats notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the Panama Canal act, were made public by the Com- 
mission on October 18. Not a voice was raised in favor 
of a divorce, 

“To say that separation will lead to more traffic by 
water is to indulge in the-wildest speculation,” said Ferd- 
erick Manley Ives, counsel for the New England paper 
mills. Discussing the proposition that the Commission 
might order divorce and still compel the joint operation of 
the divoorced rail and water lines called forth the observa- 
tion by Mr. Ives that “an unwilling or compelled service 
cannot, so long as human nature is as it is, be as satis- 
factory as a willing one.” Mr. Ives went even farther 
by saying that the shippers represented by him resented 
the attitude of the representative of the Department of 
Justice. He also resented the “ill-concealed belief of the 
attorney for the impartial tribunal which is to decide 
this matter, so vital to their interests, that they either 
did no know their own business interests or that they 
were in collusion with the New Haven. They (the ship- 
pers) believe that they know more about the necessities 
of transportation conditions in New England and whether 
or not certain routes are of advantage to their commerce 
than do gentlemen,from other sections of the country, even 


though they happen to be prosecuting officers of the gov- 


ernment.” He suggested that even if the New Haven 
should suffer more punishment than it has suffered, divorce 
of its boat lines is not the way to impose it, nor, he sug- 
gested, is it a crime to have confidence in the present 
management of the New_Haven. 

“If its present condition is not sufficient retribution to 
satisfy an outraged government, let not vindictiveness 
go to the extent of including New England shippers in 
its further punishment by crippling the excellent service 
which the Sound lines afford.” 

W. H. Chandler, for the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
put in a formal prayer that, even if the ownership was 
held to be in violation of the law, the continued owner- 
ship and operation be held to be in the interest and for 
the convenience of New England commerce. . 

George A. Waterman and Ralph M. Greenlaw, for the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce, filed a book of 136 
pages asking for a continuance of things as they are so 
long as the present service is maintained. 

“New England manufacturers have differed bitterly on 
other transportation questions,” said William F. Garcelon, 
Wheaton Kittredge, George L. Graham and Charles B. 
Baldwin, attorneys and traffic managers for a long list 
of manufacturers. “On this they are a practical unit in 
maintaining that the retention of the Sound lines by the 
New Haven is of advantage to the convenience and com- 
merce of the people. Their conclusion is based on prac- 
tical experience—the best eviaence.” 


Benjamin I. Sprock and Arthur P. Russell, counsel for 
the railroad company, have filed a book of 166 pages. 


Naturally, they also ask permission to have the Sound” 


lines retained. 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis has been allowed 
to intervene in case 9081, Toledo Produce Exchange vs. 
N. Y. C. et al. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. C.) In an action for damages for neg- 
ligent delay in transporting a shipment of beans, the 
plaintiffs were required to show negligence arising out 
of an unreasonable delay, and also that such negligence 
was the proximate cause of the damage.—Van Epps et al. 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 89 S. E. Rep. 1035. 


In such action evidence that the plaintiffs informed the 
carrier’s agent as to the time the beans were to be sold 
at destination was admissible, as tending to prove an ele- 
ment of damage.—Id. 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. C.) The Carmack amendment (act June 
29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 593 (U. S. Comp. 
St. 1913, 8592)), requiring the initial carrier of an inter- 
state shipment to issue a receipt or bill of lading, and 
making it liable for loss or damage by connecting car- 
riers, makes an initial carrier responsible for a delay 
occurring on its own line or on the line of a connecting 
carrier, without physical damage to the goods.—Van Epps 
et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 89 S. E. Rep. 1035. 


Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. C.) Where the evidence is susceptible 
of more than one inference, the question whether a car- 
rier failed to transport goods “with reasonable dispatch 
was for the jury, and the trial court could not direct a 
verdict without invading the province of the jury.—Van 
Epps et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 89 S. E. Rep. 
1035. 


In an action for damages from a carrier’s negligent de- 
lay in transporting a shipment of beans to market, a 
charge that, if a shipper proves by the greater weight 
of the evidence an unreasonable delay in delivery of his 
goods at destination, it is prima facie evidence of negli- 
gence which must be overcome by the carrier; and that, 
while the burden of proving negligence was on the ship- 
per, yet on his proof of unreasonable delay and damage 
as a proximate result thereof, the carrier, unless showing 
by the greater weight of the evidence that the delay was 
not caused by any negligence on its part or on connecting 
lines, would be liable, considered in its entirety, was not 
prejudicial, as a ruling that mere delay tended to show 
negligence.—Id. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Under the Carmack amendment 
(act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 593 
(U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592)), to interstate commerce act 
Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379, requiring a carrier re- 
‘ceiving property for invierstate shipment to issue.a receipt 
therefor, and making such carrier liable to the holder 
for any damage caused by it, a railroad receiving potatoes 
from a steamboat company to which the shipper had de- 
livered them, and furnishing the car in which they were 
loaded for interstate shipment, and negligently failing to 
prepare it for such shipment, so that the potatoes were 
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damaged, was liable. Aydlett vs. Norfolk-Southern R. Co. 
et al., 89 S. E. Rep. 1000. 
Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) The stipulation in a bill of lading 
that claims for damages, etc., must be filed within four 
months after delivery of the property, and that unless 
claims are so made the carrier will not be liable, is rea- 
sonable and valid.—Aydlett vs. Norfolk-Southern R. Co. 
et al., 89 S. E. Rep. 1000. 

Under a stipulation in a bill of lading that claims for 
damages must be made in writing by the carrier at the 
point: of delivery or origin within four months after the 
delivery of the property, and that unless claims are so 
made the carrier would not be liable, the filing of such 
claim with the carrier receiving the goods from the boat 
to which they had been delivered by the shipper for an 
interstate shipment, and whose negligence had actually 
caused the damage, was a substantial compliance.—Id. 
Title: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) The general rule is that, where 
goods are shipped on an open bill of lading, the title 
passes to the consignee when they are delivered to the 
carrier, and any ensuing damage must be recovered by 
him.—Aydlett et al. vs. Norfolk-Southern R. Co. et al., 
89 S. E. 1000. 

Notwithstanding such rule, it is open to the consignor 
to show that the goods were shipped on consignment, or 
that by agreement between himself and the consignee 
the title was revested in him while the goods were in 
transitu, and that he has a pecuniary interest in the 
proper performance of the contract of shipment.—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of Mich.) Upon shipment of goods through 
a carrier to a third party and on delivery to the shipper 
of the bill of lading, the consignee is prima facie the 
owner of the property.—King et al. vs. Van Slack et al., 
159 N. W. Rep. 157. 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Agreement: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mich.) An agreement between a shipper 
and a carrier at the time of delivery of the goods to the 
carrier that freight was to be collected from the con- 
signees was not unlawful.—King et al. vs. Van Slack et al. 
Consignee’s Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mich.) Where defendants shipped goods 
on straight bills of lading, under an agreement with con- 
signees to pay freight at destination, and the consignees 
accepted the goods and paid the charges demanded, the 
consignees became liable solely to pay other legal charges, 
and there was no right of action against the consignors 
for balance of any legal freight charges.—King et al. vs. 
Van Slack et al., 159 N. W. Rep. 157. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Twenty-Eight Hour Law: 

(Dist. Ct., N. D., Iowa.) - Where the defendant railway 
company received hogs to transfer from one carrier to 
another, which had been confined for nearly 34 hours, 
the shipper having agreed that they might be confined 
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for 36 hours, and defendant’s agents, owing to the in- 
distinctness of notations on the bill of lading, failed to 
discover that the hogs had been confined for nearly the 
maximum period, and kept them confined for more than 
the 36 hours, defendant was liable for a violation of the 
twenty-eight hour law (act June 29, 1906, c. 3594, 34 Stat. 
507 (Comp. St. 1913, 8651-8654)), it appearing that two 
hours would have been a reasonable time for it to have 
transferred the hogs and unloaded them, the indistinct 
notation on the bill of lading not affecting defendant’s 
liability —United States vs. Sioux City Terminal Ry. Co., 
234 Federal Rep. 663. 





COMMISSION OBEYS SENATE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission, October 13, ordered a proceeding of 
inquiry and investigation, No. 9224, in accordance with 
Senate resolution No. 249, adopted August 15 last. It 
ordered complaint No. 8081, Charleston & Norfolk Steam- 
ship Company vs. C. & O. et al., to be consolidated with 
the new docket number. At the same time, and as a part 
of the same proceeding, it directed the reopening of No. 
8081 for further hearing. 


This is, probably, the most peculiar case on the docket 
of the Commission. Number 8081 was an application by 
the steamship company for an order requiring the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and other carriers serving Norfolk, to estab- 
lish proportional rates from the Ohio River crossings to 
the Virginia ports to be applied on traffic which the ap- 
plying steamsip company intended to carry by water from 
Norfolk to Charleston. That company asked that the pro- 
portional rates be made the same as the proportionals or 
divisions which the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk 
& Western receive on all-rail traffic they carry from the 
Ohio River crossings to the junctions of their connections 
that serve Charleston and related points. 


After an extensive hearing the Commission denied the 
application on the ground that the steamship company 
was only a paper affair which would become a common 
carrier in the event that the Commission ordered the 
establishment of the proportional rates for which applica- 
tion had been made. The Commission was of the opinion 
_ that the Panama Canal act, which directs the establish- 
ment of proportional rates to ports so that they may be 
used in establishing rail-and-water routes, contemplated 
the establishment of proportional rates only in instances 
where it would be shown by the evidence that there was 
a steamship line in operation prepared to carry commodi- 
ties that might be shipped on such proportional rates. 

The Senate, it is inferred from the fact that it directed 
the Commission. to reopen the matter, was of the opinion 
that the Commission had not construed the statute in the 
way Congress intended it should be applied. Senators 
Smith and Tillman of South Carolina agreed with the 
Charleston applicants for such proportional rates, that 
the intent of Congress in passing the Panama Canal act 
was to foster the establishment of steamship lines to be 
used in connection with rail lines, so that the supposed 
coastwise monopoly maintained by the rail lines would 
be destroyed. The senators, therefore, gladly supported 
a resolution with many “whereases” setting forth the 
views of the Charleston applicants that it was the inten- 
tion of Congress, when it enacted the legislation, to pro- 
mote the establishment of additional boat lines, and that 
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the Commission, by its decision, had narrowed the legis- 
lation so as to make it apply only to steamship lines al- 
ready in existence. 

Hearings on the subject will probably be begun early 
in the winter. Charleston interests aver that they are in 
deadly earnest and that as soon as the Commission per- 
forms what they think is its duty they will provide the 
boats to carry the traffic which they assert will be sent 
from the Ohio River crossings to Norfolk as soon as the 
proportional rates are published. They told the Commis- 
sion that they would carry traffic from Norfolk to Charles- 
ton by water for less than the charges of the all-rail routes. 


OBJECTS TO C. F. A. TARIFF 


The following letter, under date of October 17, has been 
written to the Interstate Commerce Commission by Charles 
Sizemore, traffic manager, Stark Brothers’ Nurseries and 
Orchards Company, Louisiana, Mo.: 

“We are in receipt of tariff No. 186, I. C. C. No. 612, 
issued ‘by Eugene Morris, agent, Chicago, applying be- 
tween points in Illinois, Iowa and Missouri and points in 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. Tariff supersedes W. H. Hos- 
mers’ tariff 56-B, I. C. No. A-516, except to points in On- 
tario. 

“The new tariff only covers about 1,300 points, while 
the one it cancels covers between 4,000 and 5,000, from 
which you can readily see that the old tariff is more valu- 
able to the shippers than the new one. The new tariff 
provides for points intermediate and not shown, but if 
you will have your experts examine the tariff closely 
you will find that in order to check rates to points not 
shown it will be absolutely necessary to use maps, rail- 
road timecards, etc., before the point can be located, and 
to shippers who cover the territory thoroughly it will 
be an endless amount of red-tape, worry and expense to 
be compelled to use such a tariff. 

“Out of 86 points in Indiana to which we so far have 
shipments this fall, 30 were found in tariff 186, while 
all of them show up in 56-B. If you are going to allow 
the rates, as shown in this tariff, to go into effect, we 
certainly hope that you will compel the carriers to use 
a more simplified tariff, which we know will be appre- 
ciated by all shippers and 99 per cent of the railorad 
clerks who have to look up the rates.” 


STATE COMMISSIONERS AND FED- 

ERAL CONTROL 

(Continued from page 794) 
—and this not solely because of self-interest but 
because it is human for one to believe that he has 
been performing his task in the way it should be 
done. But it is unfortunate, nevertheless, that the 
state commissioners cannot be presumed to ap- 
proach the problem in the spirit of the closing 
lines of the part of the call quoted instead of being 
addressed on the theory, apparently, that most of 
them are, as a matter of course, opposed to a change 
in the dual system, and being urged to aid in the 
promotion merely of legislation that is likely to 
make “such” dual regulation more efficient. 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


- Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
1. C. C. Rulings: 


(Dist. Ct., W. D., Ky.) All presumptions are in favor 
of a finding of the Interstate Commerce Commission, made 
in the exercise of its special functions and after full in- 
vestigation, that a rate in foroce is not so low as to be 
unremunerative, and that a proposed increase is not justi- 
fied; but the Commission cannot condemn a rate without 
a finding based on substantial evidence that it is unjust, 
unreasonable, or discriminatory.—St. Louis Southwestern 
Ry. Co. et al. vs,. United States et al., 234 Federal Rep. 668. 


The courts cannot interfere with a rate fixed or prac- 
tice established by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
unless it is made plainly to appear that the orders are 
void as violative of the constitution or wanting in con- 
formity to statutory authority, or that the power of the 
Commission, has been arbitrarily exercised; and the duty of 
the court in reviewing the action of the Commission is to 
determine the sole question whether the order in the par- 
ticular case, is within such authority and is based upon 
substantial evidence heard and considered by the Commis- 
sion.—Id. 


Petitioners operate railroads extending into the yellow 
pine lumber district lying west of the Mississippi and 
south of the Rock Island line from Memphis to Little 
Rock, and made a blanket rate on lumber from such 
territory to Cairo, Ill., of 16 cents per 100 pounds, and 
to Paducah, Ky., about 40 miles east of Cairo on the Ohio, 
of 22 cents. The two cities are competitors in the man- 
ufacture and sale of lumber and its products. None of 
petitioners reach Paducah with their own lines, but two 
of them reach Cairo by lines crossing the Mississippi a 
few miles above, and the Paducah rate is based on the 
rate to Cairo with the local rate from there to Paducah 
added. All of petitioners can reach both Cairo and Padu- 
cah through connecting lines by way of Memphis by a 
shorter route, that to Paducah being shorter than that 
to Cairo, but in order to do so some of them, especially 
those whose lines reach Cairo, would have a much shorter 
haul on their own lines. The rate to Cairo is, reasonable. 
Held, that a finding by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the rate to Paducah is unjustly discriminatory 
against that point and in favor of Cairo was sustained 
by the facts, and that an order based thereon requiring 
petitioners and their connecting lines to establish through 
routes and joint rates to Paducah not higher than those 
now charged to Cairo, by way of Memphis or Cairo in the 
alternative, was within the powers of the Commission.—Id. 


Under interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 15, 
24 Stat. 384, as amended by act June 18, 1910, c. 309, 12, 
36 Stat. 551 (Comp. St. 1913, 8583), which authorizes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to correct unjust prac- 
tices, and also provides that the Commission may, after 
hearing, with or without a complaint, establish through 
routes and joint rates, the power of the Commission to 
establish through routes and joint rates does not depend 
upon a finding that all of the carriers affected have been 


guilty of unjust discrimination, but such power may be 
exercised if discrimination in fact existed.—Id. . 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
quiring the establishment of a through route and joint 
rates is not invalid, as beyond its powers, because it 
compels some of the carriers affected, which do not reach ~ 
the terminal point with their own lines, to accept a shorter 
haul, or in the alternative to make a reduction in their 
rate to another connecting point which in itself is rea- 
sonable.—Id. 


I. C. C. Rulings—Fourth Section: 

(Dist. Ct., N. D., Ga.) Although the existence of water 
competition may justify raiJroad carriers in granting to 
dealers in a commodity at a certain point the privilege 
of unloading, rebilling and reshipping to further points 
at through rates from the point of initial shipment, it 
does not necessarily follow that the particular rrivilege 
granted does not give to such dealers an undue prefer- 
ence or advantage over dealers at other points to whom 
the same privilege is not extended, but the question is 
one of fact, to be determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the power conferred by section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act (act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 
Stat. 380, as amended bv act June 18, 1910, c. 309, 8, 36 
Stat. 547 (Comp. St. 1913, 8566)).—Nashville Grain Ex- 
change et al. vs. United States et al., 234 Federal 699. 


I. C. C. Rulings—Rail and Water Carriers: 

(Dist. Ct., E. D., Pa.) Interstate commerce act Feb. 
4, 1887, c. 104, 5, 24 Stat. 380, as amended by Panama 
Canal act Aug. 24, 1912, c. 390, 11, 37 Stat. 566 (Comp. 
St. 1913, 8567, 8568), makes it unlawful for any railroad 
company subject to the provisions of the act after July 
1, 1914, to own, operate, control, or have any interest in 
any common carrier by water with which its railroad does 
or may compete for traffic, under penalty of a fine for 
each day’s violation. By a further provision it confers 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction to 
determine, on application of any railroad company also 
owning or controlling a water line, the question of fact 
as to competition or possibility of competition between 
the rail and water lines, and upon certain findings to make 
an order extending the time during which the water serv- 
ice may be continued after July 1, 1914. In all such cases 
the order of the Commission is made final. Held, that 
an order of the Commission pursuant to the statute dis- 
missing the petition of a carrier for such an etxension 
does not require a dissolution of the connection between 
the rail and water service, but merely leaves the petitioner 
subject to the operation of the statute, and that a suit 
in the District Court to enjoin enforcement of the Com- 
mission’s order is not an appropriate proceeding to review 
its action—Lehigh Valley R. Co. vs. United States, 234 
Federal Rep. 682. 

Under the jurisdiction so conferred on the Commission 
to determine the questions of fact as to actual or poten- 
tial competition between the rail and water service of a 
petitioner and the provision making its order final, such 
order is reviewable by the courts only so far as to ascer- 
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tain that the fundamental requirements of a hearing have 
been observed, and that the findings were not arbitrary, 
but based on relevant and substantial evidence, its weight 
and effect being for the Commission.—Id. 

In the exercise of the jurisdiction so conferred, the 
Commission, although it finds that the two carriers do 
or may compete, may nevertheless permit the common 
control to continue if the public interest will be promoted 
thereby, and if the common control does not injure ex- 
isting or potential water competition, and the authority 
to make such an order, based on findings of fact in each 
particular case, is not unconstitutional as a delegation of 
legislative power.—Id. : 


PASSENGER OFFICERS MEET 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In his address at Washington, October 17, before the 
American Association of Passenger Traffic Officers, Frank 
Trumbull, chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and 
also chairman of the Railway Executives’ Advisory Commit- 
tee, outlined the attitude of the railways toward the forth- 
coming investigation of railway regulation. 

“Under a joint resolution adopted by Congress,” he said, 
“a joint subcommittee, composed of five members of. the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce and five mem- 
bers of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, is about to make a thorough investigation of the 
entire subject of railroad regulation. It is the hope of the 
railways that out of this investigation will come a much- 
needed plan of co-ordinating and simplifying our system 
of transportation regulation. 


“Probably a hundred million dollars is going over the 
dam every year as a result of the lack of cc-ordination in 
our present methods of handling this important 
problem and our present system of conflicting regulation 
by the federal government and by the several states. Trans- 
portation cannot be regulated by state lines.” 


At the hearings before the Newlands committee, Mr. 
Trumbull said the railroads would advocate a centraliza- 
tion of railroad regulation in the hands of the federal gov- 
ernment, which, in the opinion of the railroads, can best 
be accomplished by federal incorporation of interstate rail- 
roads. They will also advocate a reorganization of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission along regional lines with 
subordinate district commissions or branches in order that 
local conditions may receive due consideration somewhat 
along the lines of the organization of the federal reserve 
system. They also feel that the regulation of the issuance 
of railroad securities should be placed in the hands of the 
federal government, but that it should not be divided be- 
tween the federal government and the states. Nineteen 
states are now regulating the issuance of securities, he 
said. 


“We can’t have transportation without credit,” Mr. Trum- 
bull said, ‘“‘aand we can’t have the credit that is necessary 
to the development of adequate transportation facilities if 
we are to continue to be subject to the uncertainties and 
conflicts of our present methods of regulation.” 


The association went on record as favoring establish- 
ment by all railroads of a uniform cipher telegraph code 
and simplification of tickets by omitting contract clauses. 
The question of economizing on time tables by withdraw- 
ing them from hotels and other public places was left to 
local passenger traffic organizations. 

The association at its closing session elected Charles N. 
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Burt, general passenger agent of the Boston & Maine, presi- 
dent; O. P. McCarty, passenger traffic manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, vice-president, and W. C. Hope, general pas- 
senger agent of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, sec- 
retary. 


*~ 


FURNITURE CLASSIFICATION 


The Committee on Uniform Classification will hold a 
hearing November 14 on a proposed “write-up” of furni- 
ture. The announcement accompanying the 19-page write- 
up is as follows: 

“We beg to submit herewith for your consideration copy 
of proposed write-up, Furniture 93, Rewrite A, covering 
packing requirements, description of articles and minimum 
carload weights for all articles specified under heading of 
furniture. 

“With a view of giving all interested an opportunity 
to be heard on this subject, this committee will hold a 
hearing at their office, Room 1909, Transportation Building, 
608 South Dearborn street, at 10 a. m., on Tuesday, Nov. 
14, 1916. 

“Attention is called to the absence of specification or 
authority for the acceptance of articles of furniture 
wrapped in fiberboard or strawboard. The information 
received by the committee as to the use of fiberboard or 
strawboard for wrapping is not only limited, but so in- 
definite that we are unable so far to give it representa- 
tion. We would like to know to what extent this char- 
acter of wrapping is used; on what articles used and 
method of applying or securing it; whether the article is 
partially or completely inclosed. We ask that you come 
prepared to discuss this character of wrapping in detail. 

“The arrangement of the write-up, following the general 
packing requirements, divides the several articles of fur- 
niture into three groups as follows: 

First Group (Pages to 5 inclusive and Item 1 on Page 6)— 
Articles without specifications as to the material from which 
a Group (beginning with Item 2 on Page 6 to and in- 
cluding Item 8 on Page 7)—Articles made of bamboo, cane, 
fiber, grass, rattan, reed or willow or these materials combined 
with wood. 

Third Group (beginning with Item 9, Page 7, to and including 
Item 4, Page 18)—Articles made of metal or wood. 


Mixed carload entries are covered by Items 5 to 8 inclusive 
on Page 18. 


“Among the important items not yet written are chairs, 
settees and stools. A few minor items are to be added, 
such as folding benches, wooden, and umbrella stands, 
brass, iron or steel and wooden. Aside from these, we 
understand that all of the items of furniture are provided 
for. 

“There will be separate write-ups for furniture parts 
and furniture stock in the rough and in the white. 

“On page 19 is shown a list of articles now under head- 
ing of furniture in some one of the three classifications, 
which will be recommended for elimination for reasons 
shown. 


“It is earnestly desired that the write-up be carefully 
studied to the end that criticism, objections, changes in 
description, packing, etc., may be developed. The com- 
mittee will welcome any criticism or suggestions. 

“Regardless of whether you expect to be present at 
the hearing or not, it is specially asked that you file by 
letter, as far in advance of the conference as possible, 
whatever change or objection you may have to offer. 
Reference te item and page number of the write-up should 
be given for each article mentioned. 

“We will also be glad to have you indicate whether or 
not you will be present.” 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 


_ CHARLES CONRADIS ° 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the bed 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their innniries by the payment of a emall fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Ad iress Legal ag oy The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 





Measure of Damages Under Cummins Amendment. 

Missouri.—Question: “A shipment of strawberries is 
made from Van Buren, Ark., by ‘A’ to ‘B’ at St. Louis. 
The shipment is invoiced at $2 per crate f. 0. b. Van Buren 
to ‘B,’ and when the shipment arrives at St. Louis the 
market price at St. Louis is $3 per crate. By reason of 
carrier’s negligence the strawberries were damaged in 
transit. I would therefore thank you to kindly advise if 
under the Cummins Law the carriers would be liable for 
the damage -to.the- strawberries, based on $2 per crate, 
plus the freight charges, which was the value at point of 
shipment, or would the carriers be compelled to pay on the 
basis of the market quotations at St. Louis, which were 
$3 per crate?” 


Answer: The Cummins Amendment places upon the 
carriers liability for the full actual loss, damage or injury 
to the property transported which is caused by them, and 
makes unlawful any limitation of that liability, or of the 
amount of recovery thereunder in any receipt, bill of lad- 
ing, contract, rule or tariff filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. But the Commission held, in re the 
Cummins Amendment, 33 I. C. C. 693 (see Traffic World 
May 22, 1915, page 1118), that “the loss or damage must, 
apparently, be either as of the time and place of ship- 
ment, time and place of loss or damage, or time and place 
of destination. It is, therefore, believed that the liability 
of the carrier may be limited to the full value of the prop- 
erty so classified and established as of the time and place 
of shipment.” 


So that while a carrier cannot stipulate with the shipper 
that the invoice price at time and place of shipment shall 
be the basis for computing the amount of loss or damage 
for which the carrier shall be liable, as that is clearly a 
limitation of its liability and unlawful under the Cummins 
Amendment, yet where there is an invoice price from 
shipper to consignee, such price may be used as a rea- 
sonable method for determining the actual market value 
of the goods at shipping point, and be the basis upon 
which a settlement may be effected. Therefore, in the 
shipment in question, if the invoice price of $2 is fairly 
representative of the market value of the strawberries at 
“A,” at time of shipment, this price would be the amount 
of-tne damage for which the carrier is liable. 

For our further views on this subject see our answer 
to “Georgia,” published on page 922 of the April 29, 1916, 
issue of the Traffic World. 


CONSIGNEE’S LIABILITY FOR UNDERCHARGES 


IIlinois—Question: “We would be glad to have you 
state through the World whether the consignee who buys 
freight delivered may escape liability for any balance 
of freight charges not collected in time to be charged 
against his shipper in settlement of the shipment involved, 
by stamping on the face of the expense bill a statement 
that in the payment of the expense bill he is acting simply 
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as the agent of the consignor, and that he will not be re- 
sponsible for any balance which carriers may at some 
later date claim due.” 

Answer: Interstate Commerce Commission Rule 314, 
Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, reads: “The law requires 
the carrier to collect and the party legally responsible to 
pay the lawfully established rates without deviation there- 
from. It follows that it is the duty of carriers to exhaust 
their legal remedies in order to collect undercharges from 
the party or parties legally responsible therefor. It is 
not for the Commission, however, to determine in any case 
which party, consignor or consignee, is legally liable for 
the undercharge, that. being a question determinable only 
by a court having jurisdiction and upon the facts of each 
case.” In other words, the law is that the full published 
tariff rate must be paid by the party legally responsible 
for the same. 

Generally speaking, both the consignor and the con- 
signee are responsible for payment of the lawfully estab- 
lished rate, the former as the party with whom the con- 
tract of carriage was made, and the latter as the prima 
facie owner of the goods. Where the consignee accepts 
the goods, the law implies a promise on his part to pay 
the freight, except where he is not in fact the owner, or 
where he is known to be merly the agent of the shipper. 
As a consequence, if the consignee is the agent of the 
shipper, or of a third person, and this fact is known to 
the carrier, or is shown by the bill of lading or other 
shipping contract, no contract will be implied on the part 
of the consignee to pay the freight, or any part thereof. 
If, however, he is in fact the owner of the goods, and ac- 
cepts delivery of them, he may be held for the under- 
charges, even where the bill of lading or expense bill 
contains a stipulation that he will not be responsible for 
the same. Such a provision would be construed as in- 
tended for the benefit or accommodation of the consignee, 
and imposing no duty upon the carrier to collect the freight 
from the consignor. 

% Bo %* 
Risk of Carriage Declared by Law or Contract. 


Washington.—Question: “Two shipments of rugs were 
sent by boat, one to another port and the other to an 
inland point. The inland shipment was insured, while 
the port shipment was not. The entire cargo of the 
steamer was destroyed by fire. No original bill of lading 
was sent consignee and invoices were received after the 
shipment was destroyed. Goods were bought f. o. b. ship- 
ping point. Section No. 46, sales act, reads as follows: 
‘Unless otherwise authorized by the buyer, the seller must 
make such contract with the carrier on behalf of the 
buyer as may be reasonable, having regard to the nature 
of the goods and the other circumstances of the case. 
If the seller omit to do so and the goods are lost or dam- 
aged in transit, the buyer may decline to treat the delivery 
to the carrier as a delivery to himself, or may hold the 
seller responsible in damages. Unless otherwise agreed, 
where goods are sent by the.seller to the buyer under 
circumstances in which the seller knows or ought to know 
that it is customery to nsure, the seller must give such 
notice to the buyer as may enable him to insure them 
during their transit, and if the seller fails to do so, the 
goods shall be deemed to be at his risk during such 
transit.’ 

“Was title vested in consignee so as to make him liable 
for loss of the goods?” 

Answer: Where goods are in the possession of the car- 


rier to be delivered to the consignee, it is presumed that 
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the title to the goods is in the consignee, subject only to 
the carrier’s lien for freight, and the consignor’s right of 
stoppage in transitu. In the absence of notice to the car- 
rier of the existence of a different relation, the consignee 
must be treated as the owner of the goods, with authority 
to control them in transit, and a safe delivery to the 
consignee will ordinarily constitute a legal delivery and 
the fulfillment of the carrier’s contract of carriage. 

But the general rule that a delivery by the seller to 
the carrier is a delivery to the buyer, or consignee, and 
that the goods are thereafter at his risk, may be changed — 
by the law of the place of shipment, or by contract that 
the rights and obligations of the parties shall be other- 
wise. If the law or the contract between the parties pro- 
vides that the consignor must do a certain thing, and 
that until that is accomplished the real ownership is in 
the consignor and the goods shipped at-his risk, title 
therein would not vest in the consignee on delivery of 
the goods to the carrier for carriage, if the consignor had 
failed in the performance of his duties. 

2 * 


When Carrier Must Prove Itself Not Responsible for Loss. 


Oklahoma.—Question: “Some carriers have developed 
what might be called a habit of declining grain claims 
on the grounds that: ‘Investigation reveals the fact that 
this car moved through to destination in good mechanical 
condition, no leaks being noted, seals intact. What dis- 
crepancy did exist is therefore chargeable to other than 
carriers, and I request withdrawal of this claim, greatly 
obliging.’ 

“All of our loading here is under Western Weighing 
Association supervision and since most of the unloading 
is-under Board of Trade weighing there can be no ques- 
tion along that score. We would thank you, through your 
department, to cite us a decision on a case similar to 
this, since this has become quite the regular thing on 
claims where cars were not acutally leaking when un- 
loaded.” 

Answer: Generally speaking, where the loading and 
weighing of grain is under some recognized weighing asso- 
ciation and the unloading and weighing under the super- 
vision of some board of trade, such elevator weights are 
accepted by all parties and by the railroads in assessing 
its freight charges, although in some instances railroads- 
rely for their charges upon track scale rates. A dispute 
as to the weight of a past shipment raises a question of 
fact which is difficult of determination, and so it is with 
a claim for lost weight alleged to have occurred in transit 
through the fault of the carrier. In such claims the 
claimant must produce some evidence of the loss. While 
the recital in the bill of lading relative to the weight or 
quantity of the shipment is not conclusive, and the carrier 
is not estopped from showing that the weight or quantity 
stipulated was never in fact delivered to it for trans- 
portation (I. and S. Docket No. 76, 25 I. C. C. No. 491) 
(see Traffic World, Jan. 4, 1913, page 5), yet the claimant 
makes a prima facie case by proving that the weight or 
quantity stated in the bill of lading was received by the 
carrier and that it failed to deliver the same according 
to its undertaking. Such proof may be established by the 
certified loading weight of the Western Grain Association 
and the certified unloading weight supervised by the Board 
of Trade. In a shipper’s action for a shortage in a ship- 
ment of grain upon arrival at destination, the burden was 
on plaintiff to prove that a portion of the grain received 
by defendant was not delivered. Morris vs. Minneapolis, 
ete., R. R. Co. (N. D.), 141 N. W. 204, Contra.—Wheeler 
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vs. St. Louis, etc., R. R. Co., 3 Mo. App. 358. Where the 
carrier not only fails to deliver freight, but also f@fls or 
refuses to give an account as to the manner of its lass, it 
must be presumed that such cause was due to the car- 
rier’s negligence. George vs. Chicago, etc., R. R. Co., 57 
Mo. App. 358. 


After it has been shown that the goods were delivered 
to the carrier and that it failed to deliver them, the pre- 
sumption is that the carrier*was negligent unless it can 
show that the loss resulted from some cause for which 
it was not responsible. For instance, inherent infirmities 
in the goods, such as shrinkage, evaporation, etc., or that 
the goods were not properly packed or loaded, etc. Evi- 
dence by the carrier showing that the car did not leak, 
that the seals were intact at destination, etc., is no com- 
plete defense to the owner’s proof of loss through the 
carrier’s negligence. While these are circumstances fa- 
vorable to the carrier, yet the loss may have occurred 
through a cause for which the carrier is legally liable. 


sa 





ARGUMENTS BEFORE 1. C.-C. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Attorney-General Oliver E. Sweet, E. J. Fellow, J. N. 


Davis and C. E. Childe on October 17 discussed before the © 


Commission the complaint of the Commercial Club of 
Mitchell, S. D., against the Ahnapee & Western and all 
other carriers in the Middle West in which that South 
Dakota community alleged that it was paying unjust and 
unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates, and that 
rates were preferential to Sioux City and Sioux Falls. 
Mr. Sweet compared the ton-mile of rates to and from the 
complaining city with the ton-mile to and from Sioux 
City and Sioux Falls. 

Mr. Childe, for thuse communities, and Mr. Davis, for 
the railroads, made the point that, while the ton-mile rates, 
compared in the way that Mitchell made the comparisons, 
might create an impression of unfairness to Mitchell, as a 
matter of fact the Mitchell jobbers are able, on their in-and- 
out rates, to compete and do compete successfully with 
the comniunities for which Mr. Childe spoke in particular. 
They criticized the Mitchell people for taking Sioux City 
and Sioux Falls, the extreme points of the Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi River blanket, to compare instead of taking the 
average hauls within the blanket. Mr. Sweet expressed the 
opinion that the carriers have made too much of the fact 
that they have placed Mitchell in the trans-Missouri ter- 
ritory. His idea is that there is no such difference in 
transportation conditions as to warrant the difference in 
treatment. ; 

Immediately after that case was argued, Ss. J. Bolton 
and K. F. Burgess argued on the complaint of the La 
Crosse Shippers’ Association and La Crosse merchants 
against the carriers bringing coal to that city. He claimed 
the coal rates to Twin Cities discriminate against La 
Crosse. Mr. Burgess said that unfortunately for Mr. Bol- 
ton, the Commission had passed on the differentials in- 
volved and approved them; that the rate of $1.40 on coal 
from northern Illinois to La Crosse is the key rate and 
the Commission, in the Western Advanced Freight Rate 
case, allowed it to be increased from $1.35. He also called 
attention to the fact that St. Paul pays 6 cents a ton more 
on screened coal than La Crosse and 20 cents more on other 
coal from northern Illinois, and that the difference against 
St. Paul is now greater than it was away back in 1902. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Regulation of Railroads 


George A. Post Answers Questionaire of National Industrial Traffic League in Regard to 
_ Approaching Congressional Investigation of the Present System of Control 


(From an address by Geo. A. Post, President of the Railway 
Business Association, before the Society of Railway Financial 
Officers, October 19, Washington, D. C.) 


On November 20 next in this city hearings will be opened 
by a Joint. Committee of Congress appointed “to investi- 
gate the conditions relating to interstate and foreign com- 
merce and the necessity of further legislation relating 
thereto,” and to report in January, 1917. The Railway 
Business Association, of which I have the honor to be 
president, has for many months studied the defects in the 
present system of regulating railways and advocates a 
number of specific measures. We have exchanged views 
with many other business organizations. One such body is 
the National Industrial Traffic League, composed of traf- 
fic managers of industrial concerns and traffic bureaus of 
boards of trade. It has been my privilege to become agree- 
ably acquainted with a number of the leaders in that or- 
ganization and to have been a guest at their meetings. The 
league has performed valuable work in promoting co-opera- 
tion between the shippers and the railways in govern- 
mental matters. 


The Traffic League recently issued to its members and 
published in the press a set of questions bearing upon some 
of the measures which will be advocated before the Joint 
Committee of Congress next month. The desire of the 
league as expressed in this circular was that the members 
should confer with their companies or with their associa- 
tions, as the case might be, and be prepared to express 
authoritatively at a subsequent meeting of the league the 
view of those whom they represent. 

I have thought it desirable to compose a set of answers 
to the questions of the league which may serve to stimu- 
late discussion. What I say is the result of official oppor- 
tunities for study and conference, but is not official in the 
sense that every member of our association or even every 
member of its general executive committee has sanctioned 
it. I presume some of them would not be prepared at 
present to assent in detail to propositions which are some- 
what novel to all of us and which involve difficult con- 
stitutional and legal phases. On the whole, however, I am 
confident that a majority of my associates concur in think- 
ing that along the general lines indicated lies the wise and 
safe course for Congress. to pursue. 


I give the questions of the league verbatim and seriatum 
with the answer following each question: 


Favors Federal Control 


1. Q. Shall the league favor exclusive federal control 
or regulation as opposed to the present dual system? A. 
Yes, except in matters which are distinctively local, such 
as taxation, location of stations, speed limit of trains within 
municipalities, fencing ordinances and grade crossing sep- 
aration. 

The service given in the United States enables produc- 
ers to compete over a larger area than ever has been 
known in any other part of the world. Short-line roads of 
earlier days have been consolidated in long through sys- 
tems. This enables buyers to obtain quick and regular 
deliveries and promotes concentration for cheap produc- 


tion while at the same time facilitating competition in the 
interest of the consumer. The result is that long distance 
traffic is much the greater part of all traffic. Shippers are 
able with reference to a predominant part of their output 
to negotiate with a few railroad systems for through cars 
and trains covering a territory which may embrace many 
states. Switching and warehouse facilities at terminals 
and junctions have been a great aid to rapid movement of 
tonnage and hence to enlargement of selling areas. Except 
in the East, the railroad was the first institution estab- 
lished in every town and usually provided itself at com- 
paratively small expense with well-situated land to use for 
terminal purposes. 


Since 1907 it has become annually clearer that some 
tendencies adverse to these were at work. Traffic man- 
agers for shippers have increasingly reported a reluctance 
of railway managers to add to operating expenses by im- 
provement of service. The most serious result has affected 
terminals. Towns have grown into cities and cities into 
great metropolitan centers. The cost of land has risen and 
railways have found it more and more expensive to make 
their properties keep pace with the growth of business. 
Inquiry has elicited the explanation that expenses on the 
existing basis of service have steadily increased without 
any systematic cognizance of this situation on the revenue 
side by the various governmental units. The roads have 
feared to undertake projects in years of good business. 
They have apprehended that they might either have to 
cancel at the next recession of traffic facilities once af- 
forded or find their balance sheet with an uncomfortably 
narrow margin of safety. They have preferred to avoid in 
many instances establishing such facilities. 


A substantial proportion of the increase in operating ex- 
penses has been imposed by state authorities and involves 
duplication of state with federal regulation as well as 
duplication one state with another. Physical facilities 
which have been denied to shippers would have entailed 
an addition to capitalization. In numerous instances in- 
quiry has disclosed that a factor in their disappointment 
was obstacles placed in the way of security issues by con- 
flicting state regulations. In other cases the market for 
sale of securities for such purposes was said to have been 
practically closed because rate regulating authorities ig- 
nored the effect of rising expenses upon net income. Sev- 
eral states as well as Congress may in the case of a given 
railroad make compulsory additions to its expenses, 


All of these agencies have authority over its rates. No 
authority anywhere has responsibility for keeping the ex- 
penses within the revenue or raising the revenue to meet 
the expenses. 

Rate Policies of States 


Another obstruction to freedom of trade has been the 
rate policy of several states. These states so regulate 
tariffs as to build up their own shipping centers at the 
expense of centers in other states. Alleged discriminations 
should, of course, be adjudicated not by one of the parties, 
in this case a state, but by an impartial tribunal, obviously 
and necessarily federal. The revenue, moreover, of a 
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railway is the sum of its earnings from all sources. This 
includes earnings on hauls wholly within a state. If it is 
the policy of one state to depress rates below the general 
average, the deficit must be taken out of the pockets of 
people in other states. 


One of the brightest chapters in American history is the 
pioneering which has pierced the wilderness and created 
new communities for the development of American life and 
the consumption of American products. This factor has 
met with a check, apparently more than temporary. Miles 
of line increased 1915 over 1910 7 per cent. This is no 
greater than the increase per cent in the years 1895 to 
1900, which embraced the depths of industrial blight and 
painful recovery. Even 1890 to 1895, including two years 
of depression, showed an increase of 10 per cent; while the 
increase 1905 over 1900 was 12 per cent and 1910 over 
1905, including a panic period, 10 per cent—all these in 
comparison with 7 per cent, 1915 over 1910. Moreover, the 
latest years show this check in the most acute degree. 
During 1911 the number of miles added was 5,407; during 
1912, 3,614; during 1913, 3,618; during 1914, 3,077, and dur- 
ing 1915, 1,022. 

Curtailment of growth in mileage is undoubtedly due to 
the same circumstances which have impeded provision of 
facilities on existing lines. Whatever affects the ability 
of the railroads to market their securities or the judgment 
of their managers and financial advisers as to the wisdom 
of new investment under current conditions has an influ- 
ence upon the mileage constructed. If expenses, com- 
pelled by governments or otherwise, increase and revenues 
stand still or decline, managers are neither able nor will- 
ing to sell stocks and bonds. It is asserted that the atti- 
tude of some state governments has repelled construction 
of mileage within the borders of those states. This is an 
injury to shippers wherever located, since it arrests the cre- 
ation of new purchasing centers. 


Another just complaint with the present dual system is as 
to the quality of routine administration for the removal of 
discriminations and other improprieties in rates and serv- 
ice. If recourse is had to state authority there is always 
the complication of state jealousies and discriminations 
against the people of other states. Three-quarters and up- 
ward of the business done by the people of any state is in- 
terstate business. Many times the rate on a service wholly 
within a state exerts a determining influence upon inter- 
state rates which affect a much larger traffic. It is oppres- 
sive for the smaller fraction to control the whole. 


Transportatien has in the main become interstate. If 
its regulation were federal the prosperity thereby diffused 
over the whole business of the nation would prove a greater 
benefit even to those whose shipments are wholly intra- 
state than any preference which they can obtain by inde- 
pendent state action. 


Federal Incorporation 


2. Q. Shall the league favor exclusive federal incor- 
poration of all common carriers and federal regulation of 
the issuance of securities? A. Yes. 

From the point of view of the railroad corporations it 
is intolerable that what is exacted by one state should be 
prohibited by another and expensive that a road should 
have to incur the delay of going from one state to another 
for sanction of an issue which in the end may have over- 
stayed the market of which it was designed to take advan- 
tage. The market for securities in the exchanges of the 
world is curtailed because such securities can only bear 
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the sanction of one or more states and state prestige is a 
vague thing abroad if not at home as well. 


From the point of view of the general public federal 
regulation is no less essential. While Congress compels 
expenditures and the Commission regulates rates no fed- 
eral authority has jurisdiction over the issue of securities, 
which is itself an occasion both for expenditure and for 
charges upon the shipping public. Some states for many 
years refrained from giving their railroad commissioners 
power to order rates changed, but even these states im- 
posed some restriction upon the issue of securities. The 
public should, if possible, be made to feel less uneasy about 
alleged over-capitalization. This will never come to pass 
until the fullest publicity at least has been provided under 
the highest auspices. Stability of rates is an essential to 
prosperity. The rate fabric will never be stable so long 
as continual conflict goes on as to the honesty and reason- 
ableness of capitalization. 


If security issues are to be regulated federally, incorpora- 
tion should also be federal. Some members of our associa- 
tion, while favorable to the federal tendency, are not yet 
prepared to urge that such incorporation should be com- 
pulsory. They doubt the constitutional power of Congress 
in this respect and question the wisdom of exercising that 
power even if it exists. The greater part of the railway 
managers have decided to favor compulsory incorporation, 
even though they must relinquish the valuable privileges 
which many of them enjoy under state charters. 


Taxation ; 

3. Q. If there is to be exclusive federal incorporation 
and regulation, what shall be done about taxation? Shall 
the state continue to tax or shall the tax be fixed and 
controlled’ by the federal government, and then appor- 
tioned among the states traversed by the respective rail- 
roads? A. The states should continue to exercise directly 
the function of taxation, making whatever changes in pres- 
ent arrangements may be necessary in order to adjust taxa- 
tion by the states to federal incorporation. 


The people of this country properly regard the taxing 
power as a local function with which they ought never to 
part. Leading authorities on taxation seem to be unan- 
imous on this point. The conviction of the people in favor 
of that policy is deeply rooted and I have not heard any- 
one advocate federal management of railway taxation. 
Eminent lawyers differ as to the power of Congress to 
establish a standard of state taxation, but public opinion 
should ‘be brought to favor application of the same stand- 
ards to the taxation of railway property as other property. 
The railways should enjoy as well as obey provisions aimed 
to insure equality of all before the law. 


Police Powers, Etc. 


4. Q. If exclusive federal control is to be the policy, 
what shall be done about the police power of the state, 
the right to regulate hours of service, operation of trains 
on Sundays and legal holidays, speed limits, fencing, track 
elevation, etc.? A. So-called police powers should be 
exercised by whichever jurisdiction is naturally concerned. 

Hours of service should be regulated federally. Sunday 
and holiday restrictions upon train operation should be 
federal; otherwise ordinances of one state may deny to 
shippers of another state free access to market for perish- 
able commodities. Limit on speed of trains seems to be 
within the province of the municipality, but otherwise natu- 
rally federal. Fencing is obviously a local concern, Track 
elevation, including all grade crossing regulations, should 
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remain within the joint jurisdiction of the state and the 
municipality. 

5. Q. What changes are necessary in the present Act 
to regulate commerce? Why? A. This question is an- 
swered under subsequent headings. 


Commission to Administer Act 


6. If you favor exclusive federal control: 

Q. (a) Shall such an act be administered by one com- 
mission? A. I am strongly impressed with the proposal 
that not all the functions now performed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be vested in it, especially 
that the Commission should be relieved of detection, prose- 
cution and adjudication of infractions of the law. 

Q. (b) How many members? How selected? A. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has urged that the num- 
ber be increased from seven to nine. It has been my ob- 
servation that the Commission has always manifested re- 
luctance to recommend provisions which would involve in- 
crease in its appropriation. I would be disposed to accept 


their judgment on this point. I see no reason why selection . 


of the commissioners should not continue to be through 
appointment by the President and confirmation by the 
Senate. 

Q. (c) How should such a body be organized? A. I 
am uncertain what this question is intended to draw out. 
If it refers to the auxiliaries through which the Commis- 
sion is to operate, this is answered below under (d). If 
what is meant is the method of selecting the chairman and 
his tenure as such, I am aware of some sentiment in favor 
of having the President designate one of the commission- 
ers chairman for a stated term. This would be in effect a 
return to the practice before the transfer of Martin A. 
Knapp to the judiciary, at which time the chairmanship by 
agreement of the commissioners was made a one-year of- 
fice, rotating. This question has great importance as bear- 
ing on the efficiency of the work and the continuity of pol- 
icy, but I do not feel competent to pass judgment upon it. 
I would favor longer terms and somewhat higher salaries 
for the commissioners. 


Q. (d) If regional, how should the regions be deter- 
mined? Why? A. Enlargement of the federal scope must 
be accompanied by a strengthening of the federal mechan- 
ism. The Commission has been attempting to administer 
regional routine through examiners. Such auxiliaries must 
be made more responsible. Our committee is much im- 
pressed with the proposal that regional commissions should 
be created analogous to the reserve banks. It would be our 
idea that Congress, having obtained the advice of the Com- 
mission, should prescribe the number of districts and that 
the Commission should define their boundaries with a view 
to mapping out areas which correspond to traffic movement, 
entirely ignoring state lines. The law might specifically 
invite the Commission to recommend from time to time 
changes in the number of districts. 


Q. (e) Should the power of the regional commission- 
ers be final or subject to some central body? 

A. Subject to the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
order to insure uniformity of policy throughout the coun- 
try. 

The proposal of regional commissions originates with 
the railways, whose representative before a committee of 
Congress explained it. Under that plan findings by the 
regional sub-commissions would be filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and if there were exceptions 
by either litigant these exceptions would be argued; in the 
absence of exceptions within a specified time the decree 
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from below would go into effect automatically unless other- 
wise ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Reorganization of Commission 


7. If you favor the present system: 

Q. (a) Shall the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
reorganized? Why? A. In the sense indicated I do not 
favor the present system. The answer to (a) has already 
been given. 

Q. (b) If so, how? Merely by increasing its members, 
with authority to subdivide itself in divisions for separate 
parts of its work, or should it be largely increased with 
units sitting permanently in different parts of the country? 
Why? A. It is learned that what the Commission had in 
mind in asking Congress to authorize divisions of the Com- 
mission to act for the whole was that various functions to 
be performed in the main at Washington should be as- 
signed to divisions and not that the commissioners should 
have territorial divisions. The functions evidently referred 
to which are to be assigned to divisions of the Commis- 
sion are such matters as valuation, issue of securities, ac- 
counting, safety appliances and the like, concerning which 
the Commission as a whole can lay down a policy to be 
administered by such divisions Regional administration 
has been referred to in the answer to 6 (d) and (e). 

8. Q. The league desires its members also to discuss 
and offer suggestions or recommendations upon any phase 
of this general subject that may be of interest to the mem- 
ber responding. A. It was thought it essential before re- 
plying to your circular to ascertain authoritatively what 
are the proposals of the railways? 

We are assured that 84 per cent of the gross railway 
earnings of the country is represented in the Railway 
Executive’s Advisory Committee on Federal Legislation, of 
which the chairman is Frank Trumbull and the general 
counsel A. P. Thom. Messrs. Trumbull and Thom advocate 
certain measures not mentioned in the replies already 
given. Briefly these are: 


Suspension of Advances 


1. The period of suspension of rate advances should be 
reduced from a possible aggregate of 10 months under 
the present law to a maximum of 60 days, the increase to 
go into effect at the expiration of such time if not already 
decided, and refund to be made to the shipper if the ad- 
vance shall ultimately be forbidden. 

Is not 60 days a long enough time te deprive the railways 
of an advance if it shall ultimately be declared that they 
ought to have had it from the beginning? The shipper is 
in no way injured if refund is made in case the increase is 
disallowed. What good reason is there for opposing this 
amendment? 

2. The Interstate Commerce Commission should have 
authority to fix minimum as well as maximum rates. 

A widespread sentiment exists among shippers in favor 
of this amendment. It was believed by most of us when 
the power to fix a rate in place of a rate declared unrea- 
sonable was conferred 10 years ago that no rate ever could 
be too low in anybody’s interest and that none of us would 
ever see the day when we would advocate power for the 
Commission to order rates maintained or raised. Experi- 
ence has shown the contrary. Shippers as well as rail- 
roads have reason to desire this power bestowed upon the 
Commission. Shippers find the lack of such authority an 
obstacle in the adjudication of controversies between ship- 
ping centers where the main question is not the level of 
rates, but the relation of one rate to another. What is in the 
interest of the shipper in that respect is also in the interest 
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of the railroad. The railroads have found that one road 
of a regional group could prevent the others from adjusting 
a certain rate upward, possibly with the result of unduly 
impairing total revenue and also possibly with the effect 
that the commodity in question paid less than its share ‘of 
the cost of transportation. 


Effect on. Total Earnings 


3. The law should specifically impose upon the Iinter- 
state Commerce Commission the function, in rate regula- 
tion, of considering the effect of rates upon total earnings 
in the light of expenses and hence the effect upon credit, 
to the end that the country may be assured of adequate 
facilities on existing lines and of healthy extension into 
new territory. 

This seems fundamental. It is the commercial phase. It 
involves a fact often forgotten. Regulate railways, howso- 
ever strictly, you cannot regulate the investor and you can- 
not absolve a railroad from the necessity of making both 
ends meet. Undoubtedly the greatest defect in regulation 
as it has been applied since 1907 has been our failure to 
insist that the government should recognize in this mat- 
ter the responsibility that goes with power. 

In conclusion I desire to express cordial approval of the 
policy adopted by the league in arranging for its members 
to confer with their principals, before expressing an opin- 
ion upon these important measures. No doubt the inter- 
change of views suggested in this circular will tend te 
draw the heads of enterprises and of associations into the 
preliminary discussion. The shippers of the country should 
appear before the Newlands Joint Committee of Congress 
on or after November 20 upon a platform and through an 
organization completely representative and competent, not 
only as to rates and service, but as to every element which 
has to be considered by those responsible for the manage- 
ment of industrial and mercantile enterprises. ‘ 


CENTRAL CONTROL OPPOSED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NeWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

As facts bearing on the general question of federal 
control of railroads and railroad rates comes into Wash- 
ington and group themselves together, they make a show- 
ing of opposition to centralization that it is believed will 
be strong. The reference to the subject in the call for 
the annual convention of the National Association of Rail- 
way Commissioners was unexpected. The opposition of 
a majority of the members of that body was not unex- 
pected, but no one thought of President Prentis putting 
the Newlands resolution into the call itself and referring 
to it as the most important subject that would come be- 
fore the association. 

Frank Trumbull, chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
board, in his speech to the passenger men October 17 
uttered language which was taken as indicating that the 
railroads have made up a program to push for legislation 
along that line this winter, in addition to arguing to the 
Newlands commission that such legislation should be 
enacted. 

The day after Trumbull talked and the call- of the 
N. A. R. C. was issued, the Texas railroad commissioners 
came to Washington to appear October 19 at the informal 
conference on rates proposed by the railroads in compli- 
ance with the orders of the federal body in the Shreve- 
port case. 

Texas commissioners appearing before the federal body 
is as rare an occurrence as a native Caucasian in the 
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heart of Africa. Texas commissioners haye been known 
to attend hearings held by the federal body, but they were 
present only in a corporeal sense. They never cared to 
be officially present. Their mere coming to Wasington 
created somewhat of a stir because, with their coming, 
came a report that they would assume the lead in the 
argument of the proposal to have the federal nom take 
exclusive control over railroad regulation. 

It is a certainty that there will be a head-on collision 
between the advocates of centralization and those who 
favor a continuance of present conditions when the New- 
lands commission is ready to have the issues joined: Ac- 
cording to the tentative plans of Chairman Newlands and 
his associates, the railroads are to present their views 
first and then the other side; “if any there might be,” 
will be heard in criticism of what is proposed. At the 
time the plan was made ic was not certain that there would 
be strong opposition to centralization. 

Another story that has been brought to Washington is 
that the Republicans of the Nebraska commission have 
repudiated that part of their party’s national platform 
promising the unification of regulation in the hands of 
the federal Commission. Their repudiation is reputed to 
be on the ground that Nebraskans, regardless of their 
partisan affiliations, are satisfied that the Nebraska com- 
mission has made more equitable rates than the federal 
body and that if either had to be set aside, the Nebraska 
people would be willing to do without the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

It is becoming fairly certain that most of the objection 
to the proposed centralization is due to the fear that if 
there are no state bodies, the tendency will be for all 
rates to advance—that equalization will be by means of 
advances rather than by reductions. 

Higher rates went into effect in the South January 1, it 
is pointed out, because the Commission gave the railroads 
the option of removing discriminations caused by fourth 
sections violations and they exercised the option, shippers 
said, by making increases to points to which tonnage 
moves and reductions to points to which nobody has any- 
thing to ship. Therefore opposition from that part of 
the country may be based on something other than the old 
states’ right doctrine. 


SUPPORTS FEDERAL CONTROL 


Philadelphia, Oct. 18.—The Philadelphia Joint Commit- 
tee on the Reasonable Regulation of Railroads, which is 
advocating centralized federal regulation of railroads and 
which will lay before the Newlands committee of Congress 
a specific plan for the effecting of exclusive federal regu- 
lation, has received an indorsement of the general plan 
of federal control from William Martin, traffic manager 
of the Philadelphia Quartz Company of this city, Kansas 
City, New Orleans and Anderson, Ind. He says in part: 

“We believe that anything that is done which will re- 
sult in simplifying and centralizing the regulation of com- 
mon carriers will be to the interest of the country. We 
believe that the services of these common carriers pro- 
viding avenues of interchange between communities affect 
vitally business interests in all parts of our country. and 
that state regulation cannot possibly cope with a situation 
as general as this and do justice to the interests involved. 
This being true, the solution of the problem seems to be 
in the enlargement of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion so as to permit them to deal with this larger situa- 
tion with equity and dispatch.” 

The Philadelphia Bourse, a member of the Joint Com- 
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mittee and author of the “Philadelphia Plan” of federal 
incorporation and reorganization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to care for the centralization of regu- 
lation in its hands, has issued a statement explaining the 
feature of its program dealing with the Commission’s re- 
organization. The Bourse states that the terms “district 
courts,” “Supreme Interstate Commerce Court” and “jus- 
tices” are not to be taken in a strictly legal sense, but 
are to have a broad, general meaning which will permit 
the substitution of such terms as “district commissions,” 
or “uistrict branches,” “the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missions” and “commissioners.” 


TO ALLEVIATE CAR SHORTAGE 


(Notice issued by Colorado Commission) 


Reports received from all over the country and from 
various parts of the state of Colorado indicate that a 
serious “car shortage” exists on all lines of railroad 
throughout the country. In Colorado this shortage is 
caused by an exceptional demand for cars for the move- 
ment of banner crops of grain, fruit, potatoes and other 
farm products, in addition to the general shortage through- 
out the country caused by the congestion of traffic at 
many of the large shipping points of the United States. 


The commission therefore deems it advisable to urge 
carriers and shippers to co-operate in securing the prompt 
and full loading of cars, and to urge consignees to promptly 
unload and release cars received, so as to secure the 
greatest possible use of available equipment. 

Everything possible is being done by the commission 
to relieve the situation in the several parts of the state 
where it is acute, and the carriers have evinced a willing- 
ness to co-operate to their fullest ability. 

Shippers and consignees are urged not to use cars for 
storage purposes, but to release cars as speedily as pos- 
sible, even to the extent of not availing themselves of 
the full limit of free time provided by tariffs and demur- 
rage rules. 

Carriers also are urged to expedite movement of loaded 
cars and to eliminate delays at terminals and elsewhere 
so far as it is possible. 

If each individual will closely supervise the use of cars 
to the end that delays may be eliminated so far as pos- 
sible, he and all others similarly situated will benefit 
thereby and the situation be greatly relieved. 


RETURN OF FREIGHT CARS 


J. R. Koontz, general freight agent of the Santa Fe, 
told the Kansas Public Utilities Commission October 18 
that eastern railroads had failed to keep an agreement to 
return promptly freight cars received from western rail- 
roads, while the western roads had lived up to the agree- 
ment until they “woke up.” 

“This cost Kansas railroads the use of 15,000 to 20,000 
cars,” Mr. Koontz said. “We thought we had an agree- 
ment with eastern railroads that they would return our 
cars promptly if we would return theirs. We were honest 
for six weeks and sent their ‘empties’ back. Then we 
awoke to the fact that we had delivered our own cars 
and foreign cars. Since then we have been keeping every 
freight car on which we can lay our hands.” 

Mr. Koontz appeared as a witness at a hearing on an 
application for an increase in demurrage charges, in- 
tended to discourage holding cars for storage purposes. 
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| Personal Notes | 


« . 

W. F. Gleeson, newly appointed chief claim agent of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, will have charge of the investi- 
gation of accidents to 
persons and damage to 
property (other than 
property in transit) and 
the settlement of claims. 
He has been the claims 
adjuster of the Lehigh 
Valley at New York City. 
His railroad service be- 
gan eight years ago, 
when he came to the Le- 
high Valley as a clerk. 
The announced reason 
for this change was the 
resignation of B. F. La- 
Rue as assistant general 
solicitor. Mr. LaRue re- 
signed to enter the gen- 
eral practice of law in 
New York City, after 
eight years of service 
with the company. Dur- 
ing his connection with the Lehigh Valley he made a 
study of arbitration of trackage disputes growing out of 
the joint use of facilities by several railroads. Data on 
the subject recently compiled by him is soon to be issued 
in pamphlet form. i 

The new law firm of Adamson and Miller, composed of 
Ernie Adamson and C. Don. Miller, has been formed at 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Adamson has been an attorney for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but more recently for 
the Western & Atlantic railroad commission. He is the 
son of Congressman William C. Adamson. Mr. Miller 
was until recently with the firm of Wimbish and Ellis. 

E. C. Lindley, general solicitor of the Great Northern 
Railway, has been elected vice-president and general coun- 
sel to succeed R. A. Jackson, resigned. 

C. B. McCall, general freight and passenger agent of 
the Charlotte Harbor & Northern Railway, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager, with headquarters at Boca Grande, 
Fla. 

E. E. Cleary is appointed claim agent of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., vice S. D. Cowden, resigned to engage 
in other business. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company announces the 
following additions and changes: Substitute the name of 
L. Mulkern for that of W. B. Bamford, division freight 
agent, St. John, N. B.; F. G. J. Comeau, district freight 
agent, Halifax, N. S.; substitute the name of W. B. Bam- 
ford for that of I. Mulkern, district freight agent, To- 
ronto, Ont.; substitute the name of C. T. Stanger as act- 
ing district freight agent, Saskatoon, for that of R. Cush- 
man. 

Henry E. Huff, vice-president and general manager in 
charge of the eastern department, and Grant D. Curtis, 
vice-president and general manager in charge of the west- 
ern department, have been elected members of the board 
of managers of Adams Express Company. E. M. Wil- 
liams, who has been holding similar office with the South- 
ern Express Company, was at the same meeting elected 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the Adams Express 
Company. 

















TERRA COTTA ARGUMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Architectural terra cotta ratings and rates constituted 
the bone of contention between H. J. Campbell, for the 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Company and other manufac- 
turers of such materials, and E. §S. Ballard, attorney for 
the railroads concerned in the complainants’ allegation 
that they were paying unreasonable and discriminatory 
rates eastbound because they were paying on a fifth-class 
basis while their competitors in the East were receiving 
the benefit of exceptions to the classification. Mr. Bal- 
lard in his argument made the point that the complain- 
ants, in their complaint, did not mention the fact that 
eastern terra cotta manufacturers have the benefit of 
commodity rates. He said he did not know there were 
commodity rates until the complainants brought out the 
fact in their reply brief. He claimed to have been sur- 
prised by this lack of definiteness. 

“You were advised that the complainants alleged they 
were unduly discriminated against because they were 
paying higher rates, weren’t you?” asked Mr. Clark. 

“Yes, but they mentioned only the classification and 
the exception thereto, so we treated the case as a classi- 
fication case entirely, and Mr. Collyer undertook the de- 
fense of fifth class as the proper basis.” 

“The complaint wasn’t against the classification com- 
mittee, was it?” asked Mr. Clark. 


Mr. Ballard said the claim of the complainants that 
they should have as low rates on architectural terra cotta 
as is given on the lowest grades of building stone and 
brick is ridiculous in view of the Commission’s decision 
in the American Enameled Brick case, specifically ap- 
proving fifth class as the basis for a variety of building 
brick, which he contended is less valuable than the terra 
cotta on which the manufacturers are asking sixth-class 
rating. He said the charge of discrimination was_re- 
moved in the spring when the exceptions were canceled. 

Mr. Campbell said he did not care to argue about classi- 
fication. The point he was making was that terra cotta 
manufacturers around Chicago are paying more than 
their competitors in Pennsylvania, Delaware and New 
Jersey to the competitive territory between the two points. 


CHANGES IN REPORT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Owing to the fact that no coke is produced in the St. 
Charles district, the Commission has felt constrained to 
change its report on the reopened Stonega Coal and re- 
lated cases, issued under date of May 23, 1916. The 
changes ordered are as follows: 


“That paragraph 2 on page 531 of the Commission’s 
report entered in this proceeding on May 23, 1916, be, and 
it is hereby, amended to read as follows: 


“As stated in the original report in this case at page 
25, ‘the conditions of transportation are substantially the 
same between the two fields.’ The peculiar construction 
of the mine tipple tracks prevailing in the St. Charles 
district is claimed to make the operations in that district 
easier than the operations in the Stonega district, but 
this difference is not reflected in the cost of service for 
the two districts, which will be discussed hereinafter. The 
finding of discrimination related only to coal, and the op- 
erating costs of the Louisville & Nashville in the St. 
Charles district are not pertinent with regard to what 
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the divisions on coke should be. In fixing the divisions 
on coke, however, the interstate railroad should be com- 
pensated out of the through rates established only for 
such services as its common carrier duties require. It 
appears that this coke traffic involves extra switching at 
the furnaces. This, however, is not intended to be com- 
pensated for in the divisions herein prescribed. Except 
as to this furnace switching there is no further appre- 
ciable difference between the coal and coke traffic in the 
Stonega district except the greater detention of coke cars. 

“That the last two sentences of paragraph 1 on page 
551 of said report be, and they are hereby, stricken out.” 


TOURIST FARE ARGUMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Arguments were made on October 16 in the formal com- 
plaint of the Public Service Commission of Washington 
against the Alabama & Vicksburg and practically every 
other carrier in the country that the Southern Pacific’s way 
of making round trip tourist fares from the East to and 
from the ‘Pacific Coast discriminates against the northern 
pleasure resorts in favor of those in southern California. 
The lawfulness of what the Southern Pacific does was dis- 
cussed by C. A. Reynolds, for the complainants, and by 
C. W. Durbrow, for the respondents. 

The gist of the complaint is that if a passenger wishes 
to travel either to or from the southern coast of California 
via Portland and other northern gateways, his desire costs 
him $17.50 more than if he elects to go to southern Califor- 
nia and returns via either the southern route or via any 
of the central gateways such as Ogden. 

In effect, the Southern Pacific argues that to force it to 
make through routes and joint fares via Portland at the 
same figure as via other gateways is beyond the power 
of the Commission because such a through route would 
contain less than substantially the whole line of the 
Southern Pacific. It is willing to “short haul” itself in that 
way if the passenger is willing to pay for the greater serv- 
ice involved. 

Mr. Reynolds took the position that the Southern Pacific 
is making the discrimination in fare for no purpose other 
than to confine the tourist business to the California re- 
sorts and do it in a way not recognized by law. Com- 
menting on the assertion of the respondent that not all 
business is diverted by the adjustment of fares, Mr. Reed 
said that if the Commission acknowledges the Southern 
Pacifie’s right to divert any of the current of travel, it 
must concede that it has a right entirely to close the 
route and thereby prevent any of the stream of tourists 
going to southern California from returning via the north- 
ern route and stopping at a northern resort. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Commission has dismissed I. & S. 320, coal rates to 
Perth Amboy, N. J., the issues in this proceeding hav- 
ing been disposed of by Commission’s order in the anthra- 
cite investigation, 33 I. C. C. 220. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing in Case 7515, Ameri- 
can Enameled Brick & Tile Compny vs. Raritan River 
et al., denied. 

The Commission by order, in Case 6373, City of Ocilla, 
Ga., et al. vs. Ocilla Sou. et al., having requested com- 
plainant to show cause why proceeding should not be 
dismissed and no cause having been shown, case was 
accordingly dismissed. 
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' Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 

* 


Address “‘HeJp for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





Iron and Steel Articies. 

Q.—Referring to your issue of The Traffic World of 
the 14th, page 779, in which you state it will be necessary 
for you to know what the commodity is and also have 
reference to the iron and steel tariff referred to, we would 
advise that we would be pleased to have you treat the 
following information confidentially... * * * * Trusting 
that we may hear from you on this matter promptly. 

A.—Inasmuch as automobile axles with driving gears 
attached are separately rated in the Official Classification 
as self-propelling vehicle parts it does not seem to us 
that the item “Axles, new,” in tariff referred to may prop- 
erly be construed as covering same. 


Size of Tariffs, 


Q.—Will you please advise me why the Transconti- 
nental Freight Bureau is permitted to issue tariffs 8x10% 
inches in size, when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ruled that all tariffs must be 8x11 inches? 

A.—We are informed that, until we showed them your 
letter, the tariff people at the offices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had not noticed the short length 
of these tariffs. It is not considered likely that the Com- 
mission would require that the existing tariffs be changed, 
but it is believed that if someone makes complaint the 
Commission will require uniformity in the future. In the 
days when tariffs were kept in boxes at the Commission’s 
offices adherence to uniform size was assential. Now 
they are kept in loose-leaf binders and lack of uniformity 
is not so noticeable. 


Storage of Private Cars. 

Q.—Referring to your answer to question relative to 
storage of private cars, in your issue of September 30, 
page 707, it would appear that you have overlooked rule 
1, section C, covering the assessment of demurrage 
charges, which makes the following exception: “Empty 
private cars stored on railroad or private tracks, provided 
such cars have not been placed or tendered for loading 
on part of shipper. 

A.—See answer in this column in October 14 number. 

a Receipted Bill of Lading. 
Editor “Help for Traffic Man”: 

I take it from the article in the last issue of The Traffic 
World, headed “Suggestions Wanted,” that your corre- 
Spondent wants a signed bill of lading to send along with 
each invoice, and that he doesn’t want to hold up the 
invoice any longer than is necessary. 

So far as I can get his requirements from your article 
I think his troubles in this respect can be solved very 
easily and wish you would have him write me, outlining 
the case a little more fully; that is, as to how he gets 
his goods out, whether his shipping department handles 
and dispatches the invoices or whether this is done in 
another department. 

There is, of course, no objection to the matter being 
handled through your medium, but it would seem that 
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personal correspondence would accomplish the end at a 
minimum of expenditure of time—and that’s important 
nowadays. 

I’ve boiled a lot of things down to system and am 
always glad to be of service. 

C. S. Beach, 
Traffic Manager, Finch, Van Slyck & McConville. 

St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 17, 1916. 


Double 


Q.—The writer has an indistinct recollection that the 
Commission has sometime ruled that the same shipment 
cannot enjoy a double transit. 

For instance, we have a car of wheat that was shipped 
from A to B to be milled in transit there, but we do not 
want to mill this wheat in transit; we want to forward 
it to our mill at C as wheat stored in transit and then. 
let C mill the wheat in transit for Minneapolis. 


* The tariff has a provision for storing in transit with a 
penalty of 2c per cwt. and milling in transit with a 
penalty of 2c also; therefore you will see that this same 
grain would enjoy a double transit if handled as above. 

As a matter of fact, we told our B mill to take the 
wheat in at their station on a flat basis, paying the 
local rate A to B.and*then bill it to C as though it was 
wheat taken in from the farmer at B. Will you please 
advise if to your knowledge there is any ruling on this 
particular point? 

A.—We do not know of any general ruling that the 
same shipment may not enjoy a double transit. We as- 
sume there is a through tariff from A to Minneapolis, 
providing for storing and milling in transit, which does 
not prohibit a “double transit” “or is subject to tariff 
covering transit privileges, which does not contain such 
prohibition. Such being the case, shipment apparently 
would be subject to through rate provided in such through 
tariff plus the legally published charges for the transit 
privileges obtained. 


Transit. 


BOOK ON RAILWAY SECURITIES. 


A new work on railway securities is entitied ‘Holders 
of Railroad Bonds and Notes; Their Rights and Reme- 
dies,” written by Louis Heft of the New York bar. The 
author in its preface in parts says: “It is fairly safe 
to say that the great majority of the holders of railroad 
bonds and notes never read their securities nor the mort- 
gage that secures them. It is only when the railroad 
company whose securities they hold becomes insolvent 
or defaults that they seek advice as to their rights. Then, 
quite generally, for the first time, they ask for a better 
understanding of the nature of their securities; of their 
rights as to the other creditors and the property of the 
road; of their probable relations with their trustee, the 
receiver and the reorganization committee.” The book 
treats of an interesting subject, gives facts that influence 
the market value of railroad securities, and those upon 
which their intrinsic value depends. It outlines railroad 
financing in its various phases and analyzes 62 different 
forms of securities. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Case 7048, Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
vs. Santa Fe et al., has been reopened for further hearing 
for the purpose of ascertaining the reasonableness of rates 
prescribed for distances of 1,000 to 1,500 miles, inclusive. 
Petition for rehearing filed by certain interveners in 
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case 7304, City of Memphis et al. vs. Rock Island et al., 
and complainant’s petitions for rehearing filed in case Nos. 
7959, Charles Platts vs. the New Haven et al., and 8192, 
Oyster Growers’ Association of North America vs. B. & O. 
et al., have been denied by the Commission. 

The Commission has ordered in case 7628, the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, Freight Bureau Department, et 
al. vs. Santa Fe et al., that the second paragraph of its 
order in this proceeding of June 27, 1916, be amended to 
read as follows: “It is ordered, That the above-named 
defendants be, and they are hereby, notified and required 
to cease and desist, on or before Oct. 15, 1916, and there- 
after to abstain, from publishing, demanding, or collecting 
their present rates for the transportation of agricultural 
implements; agicultural implements and vehicles mixed; 
agricultural implements, hand; threshers and engines; 
ammonia; ammunition; shot; crackers, cakes, etc.; bak- 
ing powder; ginger ale; candles; catsup; horseradish; 
rope; crockery and queensware; wire, iron and steel; 
fence gates; stretchers, etc.; grapes; dried beans; pota- 
toes; green beans; green apples; potatoes and onions, 
mixed; dried fruits; apples and peaches, dried or evapo- 
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rated; common chairs; cedar chests and matting boxes; 
fruit and jelly glasses, N. O. S.; lamp chimneys; grading 
and road-making implements; sugar and sirup; starch; 
soap and soap powder; agricultural lime, insecticides, etc.; 
iron, angle, band, bar, rod and skelp; horse and mule 
shoes; steel piling; hinges, door hangers and rails; roof- 
ing and sheet iron or steel; tank material, iron or steel; 
carpet lining; beer; fruit sirups; machinery and machines; 
lawn mowers; condensed milk; peanuts; linseed oil; 
paints in oil; litharge; paper articles, N. O. S.; automatic 
registers; binders’ board; envelopes; pulpboard and straw- 
board; case tabs and sales books; printing paper; toilet 
paper; wrapping paper; wall paper; roofing paper; sheet 
iron or steel pipe (straight or spiral seams); pumps and 
parts; scales; salt cake (crude, sulphate of soda); soda; 
lye, potash, etc.; stoves and stove furniture; gas and 
gasoline stoves; tin cans, pails and buckets; tin plate; 
axes; toy wagons, children’s; woodenware and fiberware; 
mineral wool, and wheelbarrows, in carloads, from St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo., to Dallas, Fort Worth, Paris 
and Denison, Tex., which said rates have been found to 
be unreasonable.” 


Do-zket of the Commission 








Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 


October 23—Washington, D. C.: 
8725—Lake cargo coal rates. 
8598—Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
|. & S. 774—Bituminous coal to C. F. A. territory. 
ar yr ge Toasted Corn Flake Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 
0. eta 
he Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
o. et al. 
* 4198—In the matter of express rates, practice, accounts and 
revenues (released rates). 
es ae a Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
. ee. of ah 
7422—Cartercar Co. et al. vs. Kanawha & Mich. Ry. Co. et al. 
7662—Grand — Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. 
ba re yt Chamber of Commerce vs. Pittsburgh & L. E. 


t 

— ae Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Pa. Co. 
et al 

7669—Cartercar Co. et al. vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Can. 
et al. 

0117—Sunday Creek Coal Co. vs. Hocking Valley Ry. Co. et al. 

9137—Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

i 2 ena Diamond Co. et al. vs. Hocking Valley Ry. Co. 
et al 

8770—Balt. & Carolina S. S. Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 


October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
oS Leave Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
8672—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
7286—Henderson Commercial Club vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 24—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
a of Commerce of Lexington vs. C. N. O. & T. P. 
y. Co 
—— McFarland Lumber Co. vs. Butler County R. R. 
‘o. et a 
8608—W eis-Peterson Box Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 25—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
a ar a City & Memphis Ry. Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
0 
ae rs ar Harrison Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. Co. et al. 
9616—Brown Stave Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 26—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
8688—Pierce Oil Corporation vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
8617—Silk Association of America vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8558—The milk and cream investigation. 
7484—Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
7654—Golden & Co. vs. Adams Express *., et al. 
7825—John H. Murchland et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
7825—John H. Murchland et al. vs. P. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 


7878—Walter A. Hall et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. «. Ry. Co. 
8034—Ohio Assn. of Creamery Owners and Manufacturers vs. 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 





ls 7 treme Milk Exchange vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. 
et a 


7852—H. P. Hood & Sons vs. D. & H. Co. 

October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Ex Parte—In the matter of rules and regulations for the in- 
spection and testing of steam locomotives and tenders in 
accordance with act of February 17, 1911, amended March 4, 
1915, Rules 29 and 31. 

ore 30—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 

of & S. 889—Minimum weights on grain and flour. 
1. & s. 920—Manitoba fish express rates. 
pad, 30—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Thurtell: 
6969—New Orleans Cotton Exchange vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
7070—New Orleans Cotton Exchange vs. Southern Ry. Co. 


et al. 
7147—New Orleans Cotton Exchange vs. Central of Georgia 
Ry. Co. et al. 
a ee Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. M. & O. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1555 and 2222. 
Conti 30—Washington, D. C.—EXxaminer Burnside: 
1. & S. 490—Lumber transit privileges at Buffalo, N. Y. 
7506—Buffalo Lumber Exchange et al. vs. Ala. Cent. Ry. et al. 
November 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 1. & S. 881—Ohio rail and lake. 
* 1, & S. 885—New England rail and lake. 
November 1—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner La Roe: 
* ee Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et a 
* ee enone Oil Corporation vs. M. & M. T. Trans. Co. 
et al. 
eae 1—Louisville, Ky.—Commissioner McChord: 
. & S. 71—Coal and coke rates. 
pha dod 1—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
8627—Freight Adjustment Steering Committee vs. A. C. L. 
R. R. Co.,et al. 
Supplemental Fourth Section Orders 4960 and 5322. « 
November 1—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 9051—Standard Oil Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 2—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 9130—Paducah Board of Trade et al; vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 2—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 862—Johnstown, Pa., Switching. 
a aad Smokeless Coal Co. et al. vs. Penna. R. R. Co. 
et al. : 
November 3—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner La Roe: 


* me “en 9 Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. M. & M. 
T. Co. et al. 

* 0 iene Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al. 


November 3—Winston-Salem, N. C.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 921—Southeastern manufactured tobacco. 
November 3—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 
* ae. Nea Carlot Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
oO. et al. 
* 8633—Swift & Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 
* $713—Armour & Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 
* 8957—Wm. J. Moxley vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 
* a T* camel Egg Shippers’\Assn.*vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
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# 8579—Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
. & S. ih merit Bros. Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co, et al. 
3940—National Slag Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 4—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner McKenna: 
* 8068—Kindling Machinery Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 90999—Kieckefer Box Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 6—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Bell: 
8746—Atlanta Freight Bureau et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
Se Freight Bureau et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
* 7959—Charles Platts vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. et al. 
* ee and Dealers’ Assn of N. A. vs. B. & O. 
» ee Of al. 
* 9182—New York Hay Exchange Assn. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
November 6—Sheboygan, Wis.—Examiner McKenna: 
* 9106—G. A. De Wilde & Sons vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 6—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gartner: 
* |, & S. 896—Westbound rail and lake. 
* ————— Lumber Co. vs. Big Fork & Int. Falls Ry. 
o. et al. 
November 6—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 
* 8751—W. H. Barber Agency Co. vs. Kentwood & East. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
November 8—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 
* 8993—Bowman & Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9069—Bay State Milling Co. et al. vs. Great Lakes Transit 
Corp et al. 
November 8—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner McKenna: 
* 8669—La Crosse Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
November 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gartner: 
* 9032—J. C. Famechon Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9064—Union Hay Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
* 1. & S. 903—Barytes from Tennessee. 
* 9012—Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. 


November 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 1. & S. 890—Grain from Missouri points. 

November 9—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 8868—John Dulweber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9080—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 9—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Bell: 
9125—Coca Cola Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
* 9102—Commercial Cable Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 


November 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gardner: 

* 9165—Gamble-Robinson Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9166—Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 

* 9167—Gamble-Robinson Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 9—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Brown: 
* 9074—State of Iowa et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9075—State of Iowa et al. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 


November 10—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner McKenna: 
* 1, & S. 898—Weighing rules. 
* 1. & S. 915—Sioux Falls, S. D., switching. 


November 10—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 9132—E. Sondheimer Co. et al. vs. St. LL. IL M. & S. Ry. Co. 
* 9139—Fischer Lime and Cement Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 8895—Board of Trade of Chicago vs. L. V. Trans. Co. et al. 

* 8907—Board of Trade of Chicago vs. Great Lakes Transit 
Corp. et al. 

* 9037—Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee vs. Great Lakes 
Transit Corp. et al. 

* 9085—Chapin & Co. vs. Great Lakes Transit Corp. et al. 

* 9147—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis vs. Great Lakes 
Transit Co. et al. 

*1. & §S. 891—Grain and grain products from Argo, Ill. 


November 10—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
\. & S. 857—Boston-New York Proportional Rates (No. 2). 
l. & S. 867—Peddler Car Minimum. y 
7760—Detroit Coal Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 
8778—Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Northampton & 
Bath R. R. Co. et al. 
November 10—New York, N. Y.—Hxaminer La Roe: 
* he a Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. D. L. & 
- BR. R. Cor 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


October 12, in I. and S. No. 947, the Commission suspended 
from October 13 and 23 until February 10, items in the follow- 
ing: F. A. Leland, agent, 4 33 to I. C. C. No. 1065,.Sup. 4 
to I. C. C. No. 1137; Eugene Morris, agent, Sup. 33 to I. C. C. 
No. 509, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. No. 588. The suspended items with- 
draw application of class rates on cabbage, potatoes and other 
vegetables, carloads, from points in Macon territory to Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and other destinations west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

October 14, in I. and S. No. 948, the Commission suspended 
from October 15 until February 12 Items 420A and 421, Sup. 
No. 2, to New Orleans Great Northern I. C. C. No. 325. The 
suspended items increase the commodity rate on rice bran, 
rice chaff, rice polish and ground rice hulls, carloads, from New 
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Orleans to Jackson, Miss. The present rate is 9 cents and the 
proposed rate 14 cents per 100 pounds. 

October 14, in I. and S. No. 949, the Commission suspended 
from October 15 until February 12, items in the following: 
Pennsylvania Co. Sup. 47 to I. C. C. F626; Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co. Sup. 2 to I. C. C. P772. The 
suspended items withdraw an export commodity rate on grain 
from Chicago to Newport News and Norfolk, Va., via the 
Pennsylvania Co. and Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis in connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk 
& Western. The present rate is 12.2 cents per 100 pounds. The 
proposed domestic rate is 13.8 cents per 100 pounds. 

October 14, in I. and S. No. 865, the Commission further 

suspended from October 17 until April 17 Item No. 405 of New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico I. C. C. No. 207. The suspended item 
contains a provision to the effect that the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico will absorb drayage charges on rice, sugar, coffee and 
molasses from the Bienville warehouse at New Orleans to its 
depots at that point. It was suspended first from June 19 to 
October 17. 
* October 14, C. T. H. & S. E. Sup. 19 to I. C. C. No. 269; N. Y. 
C. Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 5025 and I. C. C. No. 5185, and Eugene 
Morris’ Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. 586 were. suspended from Oct. 21 
and later dates until Jan. 29, 1917, by I. & S. 930—eastern 
export,iron and steel rates (second supplemental order). 

October 16 the Commission further suspended Supplement 66 
to Minneapolis & St. Louis I. C. C. No. 1750, from October 
29 until April 29 by I. and S. 872—hogs from St. Paul, Minn., 
etc., to Chicago, IIl., ete. 

October 14, in I. and S. No. 868, the Commission further 
suspended from October 18 until April 18 items in the following: 
Great Northern Ry. Co. Sup. 27 to G. N. Ry. I. C. C. No. A3873, 
Sup. 28 to G. N. Ry. I. C. C. No. A873; Oregon-Washington R. 
R. & Nav. Co. Sup. 28 to I. C. C. No. 199. The present tariff of 
the Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. provides that it 
will absorb switching charges of connecting lines on all carload 
traffic at Spokane, Wash. The suspended item in the tariff of 
that carrier provides that it will absorb not to exceed $3 per car 
of connecting lines’ switching charges on coal from Utah or 
Wyoming. The present switching charge of the Great Northern 
Ry. Co. at Spokane is $3 per car. The suspended item in the 
tariff of that line provides a proposed switching charge of 2 
cents per 100 pounds, subject to a minimum charge of $7.50 
per car, when tariffs of connecting lines provide for absorption. 

October 19, in I. and S. No. 869, the Commission further sus- 
pended from October 22 until April 22 the operation of a certain 
schedule appearing in Supplement No. 3 to Maine Central 
R. R. tariff I. C. C. No. C2000. The suspended schedule in- 
creases rates on yarn from Skowhegan, Maine, to Uxbridge and 
ay fee Mass. It was suspended first from June 24 until Octo- 
er 22, 


Digest of New Complaints| 


* 
-, ane, Sub. No. 5. The Heppes Co., Chicago, vs. Wabash 
eta 


Against rates on asphalt shingles in excess of rates on pre- 
pared roofing as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9023, Sub. No. 27. Hugo V. Loemy, New York, vs. Western 
Pacific et al. 

Against a rate of $1.25 C. L. and $2.25 L. C. L. on hops in 
bales from Pacific coast points to groups A and J inclusive as 
i ae unreasonable. Asks for reparation amounting to 

No. 9023, Sub. No. 28. British Columbia Hop Co., Ltd., San 
Francisco, vs. Southern Pacific. 
Same as foregoing. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, I. 


Do Business by Mail ‘ 
It’s profitable, with accurate lists of pects. Our catalogue 
contains Fritall information on Mail ‘Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould 
Marling 
SR eee oe: 
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No. $023, Sub. No. 30. Falk, Wornser & Co., Inc., Chicago, vs. 
Southern Pacific et al. 
Same as foregoing. 
No. 9023, Sub. No. 31. 
Southern Pacific et al. 
Same as foregoing. 
ne —. J. C. Rawson, Milbank, S. D., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on lump coal from Harris- 
burg, Ill, to Milbank. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation, 

No. 9224. Proceeding of inquiry, initiated by the Commission, 
respecting application of the Charleston & Norfolk Steamship 
Co. for proportional rates from Ohio River crossings to Nor- 


Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., Jesup, Ia., vs. L. & N. 


F. W. George & Co., New York, vs. 


et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on 5-inch lump soft coal 
from Gatliff, Ky., to Jesup. Asks for a cease and desist order 
and reparation down to $3.25 per ton. 

No. 9203. Paducah Board of Trade and Paducah Ice Co., Padu- 
cah, Ky., vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 

Against a rate of 13.cents on ice, C. L., from Paducah, Ky., 
to Martin, Tenn., as unjust and unreasonable. Cease and 
desist order and the application of a rate not to exceed 5% 
cents to be established as maxima for the future and repara- 
tion asked for. 

No, 9204. The J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., 
vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges assessed on 
shipments of lumber from Sumrall to Gulfport for ex- 
port, growing out of an allowance of only 5 days’ free 
time at Gulfport. Ask for the application of the 10 days’ 
free time contemporaneously allowed at Lumberton and 
Laurel, and the amendment of its tariffs to so provide and for 
reparation. 

No. 9205. South Texas Lumber Co., Onalaska and Westville, 
Texas, vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of Texas et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on a carload of lumber 
from Westville to Waco, due to alleged misrouting. Cease 
and desist order and reparation asked for. 

No. 9206. L. S. Perdue, Bend, Ore., vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable .rate of $5.55 on household goods 
from Fairmont, W. Va., to Portland, Ore. Ask for the appli- 
cation of the first-class rate of $3.70 and reparation. 

mM. ar % ae Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md., vs. Southern 

y. et al. 

Against a rate of 51% cents on empty tin cans from Balti- 
more to points in North Carolina as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for the establishment of a rate of not to exceed 45 cents 
and reparation. 

No. 9217. National Live Stock Exchange vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Against rates and carload minima on live stock in Official 
Classification territory as unjust and unreasonable.’ Asks for 
rates and minima not in excess of those in effect Jan. 1, 1916. 

te. ~ ae Meeds Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., vs. A. G. S. 
et al. 

Against through rates on lumber from Mississippi points 
to, Carrollton, Ky., as unjust and unreasonable because in 
excess of the combination of intermediates. Asks for a 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. - Mitchell-Diggins Iron Co., Cadillac, vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. 

Against a rate of $2.28 per gross ton on pig iron between 
points in Michigan as unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeds $1.68. Asks for a rate of $1.68 and reparation. 

No. 9229. J. R. Johnston, Wichita, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hides, wool and tallow from 
points in Oklahoma to Wichita to the exterft that they exceed 
the aggregate of intermediates Asks for just and reasonable 
through rates and reparation. 

Ne, 9230. al A. Tones et al, Louisville, Ky., vs. Southern Ry. 

0. et al. 

Against rate of 65.4c per 100 pounds on shipments of whisky 
in wood and glass, Louisville, Ky., to Joplin, Mo., as unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds a rate of 58.5c, 
whieh they ask to have established as a2 maximum for the 
future; also for reparation. 

No. 9231. Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., New York City, vs. 
Long Island R. R. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges by reason of 
the application of Rule 7, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. 631. Ask for the 
establishment of such other rule and rate as Commission 
may deem just and reasonable and reparation, 


No. 9232. Pacific Fruit and Produce Co., North Yakima, 
Wash., vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on lemons and oranges from 
points in California to North Yakima. Ask for a cease and 
desist order and reparation. 


No. 9233. Gamble-Robinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. North- 
ern Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

Against combination rates of 3le on sacked potatoes from 
Staples, Minn., to Netherville, Ia.,.as unjust and unreason- 
— Ask for the application pf arate: of 26.9¢ and repara- 

on. 


No. 9234. New York Produce Co., New York, vs. B. & O. et al. 
Against lighterage and terminal regulations providing for 
a reconsignment charge of $2 per car in addition to-the freight 
charges on lighterage freight not consigned directly for regu- 
lar delivery at a regular station in New York harbor, pier, 
landing place or vessel, as unreasonable, discriminatory and 
in violation of Section 1. Asks for a cease and desist order 
and just and reasonable regulations and charges on flour. °* 
No. 9235. C. C. Pearce & Co., Columbia, S. C., vs. Norfolk & 
Western et al. ~ 
Unjust and _ unreasonable rates and charges on apples, beets, 
etc., in mixed or straight carloads, from points in Virginia to 
Columbia. Asks for a cease and desist order, just and reas- 
onable rates and reparation. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
A small change in the transcontinental situation created 
by the last Spokane order was made October 16, when the 
Commission issued Fourth Section Order No. 6193, author- 
izing Countiss, as agent for the Santa Fe and Western 
Pacific, to establish all-rail rates on beans, canned goods, 
barley and dried fruits in boxes and sacks, from Oakland, 
San Francisco, Redondo Beach and San Diego, to Balti- 
more, Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston and New York not 
less than five cents higher than the rates maintained by the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe over their rail-and-water 
route. This order displaces No. 6056, which denied 
authority to make the same rates. 


It is understood that like permission will be given the 
Southern Pacific as to its all-rail routes. The permission 
is limited to the pendency of Applications Nos. 4767, 4983, 
5013 and 5088. 


NEBRASKA RATE CASE 


Another point in the Nebraska freight rate cases was 
decided October 17 at Omaha when’ Federal Judges J. W. 
Woodrough, Walter I. Smith and James D. Elliott issued 
a temporary injunction which in effect will permit the 
carriers to maintain the schedule of rates promulgated 
July 3 by the Interstate Commerce Commission. These 
rates are in excess of those ordered in force by the 
Nebraska railway commission in its “order No. 19.” This 
order precipitated the litigation which began two years 
ago. The point involved in the proceedings dates back 
to the issuance of “order No. 19,” which granted a ma- 
terial reduction in freight rates in Nebraska and which 
caused shippers of Council Bluffs, Sioux City, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph to begin before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an action to have the rates held dis- 
criminatory. 


BAGGAGE VALUE DECLARATION. 

Reports from various parts of the country that the rail- 
roads will quit, either November 1 or December 1, re- 
quiring the declaration of value of baggage, which has 
been the rule since June 3, 1915, have no official confirma- 
tion at the Interstate Commerce Commission. There is 
no necessity for the carriers doing anything other than 
to inform their agents to quit asking for such declara- 
tions. The law has been changed so they are under no 
such compulsion. It does not, however, forbid them to 
ask for declarations, if the carriers choose to continue 
the practice instituted and continued under the original 
Cummins amendment. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis has been granted 
authority to intervene in case 8998, Omaha Grain Ex- 
change vs. Rock Island et al., and the state corporation 
commission of New Mexico, in case 8827, Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Colorado et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 

The Commission has granted authority to complainant, 
the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, to amend its com- 
plaint vs. the M. & O. et al., docketed under No. 8035. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing and argument in 
Case 5585, W. F. Boardman Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
denied in so far as the hearing is concerned. Case will 
be argued at Washington, .D. C.; November 2, 1916. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—By young man 28 years old, position as 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, manufacturing or industrial con- 
cern. Have had ten years’ experience rate and traffic 
work. Would consider assistanceship to busy traffic man- 
ager. Am thoroughly competent and can furnish Al ref- 
erences. 28 G., care The Traffic World, Chicago. 











Position wanted as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assistant 


traffic manager. Age 39, and unmarried. Have had thir- . 


teen years’ experience in general traffic work with three 
of largest railroads. Good knowledge of tariffs, rules and 
regulations of Interstate Commerce Commission. Can fur- 
nish best of references as to my character, habits, ability, 
te. Address E. W. H., care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


o 


RATE CLERK wishes to make change. Five years’ 
experience quoting rates, compiling tariffs, etc. Age 25. 
A-1 references. Address “Energetic,” care The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assistant traffic 
manager desired by young man 27 years of age. Seven 
years’ experience in revising freight rates and handling 
loss, damage and overcharge claims. I have a thorough 
understanding of the application of freight rates and the 
liabilities of common carriers. I could establish and main- 
tain a department for a commercial firm upon a highly 
remunerative basis. A 825., care The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 





WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, or as- 
sistant, with progressive firm. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Graduate technical course. Law student. Marked ability, 
with wide knowledge of geography and rate structures. 
Familiar with Commission rulings, etc. Now employed, 
but have little opportunity for advancement. Best of ref- 
erences. C. 386, care The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, now employed, desires to change 
to some larger commercial house or commercial associa- 
tion. Has had technical training in interstate commerce 
and law and eight years’ practical traffic and executive 
experience. Twenty-seven years, married, and thoroughly 
steady in habits. K. B. 44, The Traffic World, Chicago. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER wishes to make change from pres- 
ent position as traffic manager for large industrial con- 
cern. Eleven years’ experience in railroad and industrial 
traffic departments. Will accept position with railroad 
or large corporation as rate expert, traffic manager or 
assistant, where there is opportunity for advancement. 
L. 715, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 





WANTED—Complete set Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s decisions. Buckram binding. Box 13, care Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 







You Can Always 





Do Better 


As for example—save from $15 to $40 
on every 30,000 pounds freight you are 
now forwarding East in less than carlots 





Old methods of freight distribution are 
being supplanted over night. Cheaper ways of 
accomplishing equal results will be at a pre- 
mium when end-of-the-war competition turns 
loose upon manufacturers the necessity for cut- 
ting costs. 


Shipping East in less-than-carlots is yester- 
day’s method; a money-wasting, time-wasting 
method for everyone concerned. 


Shipping East “Via Hoboken Shore Road” 
Eastern Distribution Service is today’s im- 
provement—giving you the benefit of carlot 
rates to New York (Hoboken), saving you in 
cold cash from $15 to $40 on every 30,000 
pounds of freight you are now forwarding East 
in L. C. L. packages. 


Hoboken Shore Road 
Eastern Distribution Service 


enables you to forward your L. C. L. East- 
bound packages in carlots to Hoboken, over 
any trunk line listed below. On arrival there, 
the Hoboken Shore Road will distribute 
WITHOUT CHARGE TO YOU AND 
WITHOUT DELAY, in L. C. L. packages, 





anywhere in the East; between Rut- 
land, Vermont, on the North; Phila- 
delphia on the South; and as far West 
as Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Hoboken Shore Road 


connects with 


New York Central 
(Except between Chatham 
and Mt. Vernon and Nep- 
perhan, N. Y.) 

West Shore R. R. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

DL. & W 











Erie R. R. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Central R. R. of N. J. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
N. Y. O. 


HOBOKEN SHORE ROA 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 


respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or fo 


before them for solution. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


ae. attention given to merchandise stock storage 

unts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 

City. a Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or e 4 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 


Gut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 
620-532 LAFAYETTH BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
roof ly on tracks of princi rail- 
wo fireproof warehouses on the river 
ce rates in the city. Twelve aute 
trucks for y~ 1 Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 


MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
_AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
- and Carioad Distributors. 


difficulties 


rwarding 
Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Wgoress Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ peny EXPREss " 
ST. JOSEPH - == MO 
MERCHANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


6851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 

INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. - Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-8265 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and. 
free warehouses. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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Directery of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete. (Continued) 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 


MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < War RISE 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 


to. All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Isignds, ete. 


Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 


Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 








D. A.:MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
CHANDISB STOSAGs FORWARD- 


MER 
ING DIBTRIBUTION NN AND CITY D BRIES. 
Direct Connections With Sw Raliroads. Parepreall Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 
TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORACE—FORWARDERS— DISTRIBUTORS 


for northwestern Ia- 
The but Gotibeing ut a 
12 interurban and five steamship lines Ko 
ewitehing charges om car dither in or out. 


The Toledo Warehouse Co. 
Members American and Interstate CWininaadieere j Am ome “ss 


Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 
Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. Very low insurance 





ST. JOSEPH WAREHOUSE AND COLD StoRAGE Co. 


SOUTH ST. — MISSOURI 





facility OE 


Si Joseph 
-—- ee Sprinkler system 
No cartage on rail Cold. warm, and nae 
shipments Seneral storage Low Insurance 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 
474 Giisan St, ent In 1866 
png attention —_ to mnar chendine tots BUSINESS 
unts, for istribution. lees less “ane 
sande dor for city ee ouaeanean and reforward- 
ing by 1 Own and operate 
two ~ & A unvehoanes: on terminal tracks. 
No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH 8T., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ptt ACRBS Loon SPACB 
CE RATE y Be any 


TRACKAGE ro 10 oko ane ENERAL TEAMING 
Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTR2IBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS : 


Members Aveertene Chain of Warehouses 
Members American arehousemen’s Association © 








As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers, 








Pf } * 3 
In Washington 

There is the most complete tariff 

file in the United States, includ- 


ing both Current and Cancelled 
Tariffs. 


There is the best traffic reference 
library the country affords, and 





There is the greatest collection 
of historical and statistical re- 
ports relating to railway opera- 
tion the world has ever seen. 


Constant use of all of these enables us to 


make compilations or comparisons of rates 


and to gather any other data you may need 


in an exceptionally efficient manner. 


Let us figure with you when you 
want Special Service with any 
department of the Government. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


(Publishers The Traffic World and The Traffic Bulletin) 
Special Service Department 


505 Colorado Bldg. ’ Washington, D. C. 
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